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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Ief<^ifiation,  United  States  Department  of  A^c^lture,  tor  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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MUSCLE  SHOALS  By  a  vote  of  48  to  25  , the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon 

RESOLUTION  adopted  the  Norris  joint  resolution  providing  for  Federal  opera- 
tion of  the  Government's  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Under 
the  resolution,  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  hydro-electric 

power  would  "be  used  for  experimentation  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  (Press, 

Mar.  14.) 


SMOOT  ON  TAX  CUT  Duhious  to  some  degree  over  the  prospects  of  a  measurable 

tax  reduction  this  session,  Chairman  Smoot  of  the  Senate  finance 
committee  announced  yesterday  that  the  tax  measure  already  passed 
by  the  House  would  he  kept  on  the  committee  shelf  until  at  least  March  25»  await- 
ing a  study  of  the  March  15  returns*     Senator  Smoot  said  his  lack  of  optimism  for 
an  appreciable  reduction  was  attributable  to  a  recent  survey  by  an  official  agencj', 
which,  he  said,  would  show  a  loss,  if  correct,  of  about  $190,000,000  in  receipts 
this  year  from  corporation  tax  returns  alone.    The  House  bill  provides  principally 
for  a  slash  in  this  tax.     "However,  I  should  hate  to  see  the  session  end  without 
some  form  of  a  tax  cut,"  Senator  Smoot  said.    "The  returns  for  the  first  quarter 
will  soon  give  us  a  true  guide."  (A.P.,  Mar.  14.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT  A  New  York  dispatch  March  13  reports  that  Magnus  W. 

Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
said  in  an  address  there  March  12i     "As  to  the  present  unemploy- 
ment situation,  I  have  not  yet  come  across  a  statistical  estimate  with  any  ade- 
quate basis  of  fact,    We  have  definite  indications  that  there  was  a  decline  in 
employment  in  1927,  but  there  are  also  similar  indications  that  employment^  since 
December,  1927,  has  ggain  been  slightly  increasing  and  that  the  increase  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time.    The  presumption  is  that  with  the  coming  of  the 
warmer  season,  resiimption  of  building  construction,  agricultural  and  other  open 
air  activities  will  absorb  m.any  of  the  now  unemployed  persons  in  the  United  State.?. 
Mr.  Alexander  in  his  address  went  into  the  entire  subject  exhaustively,  calling 
attention  among  other  things  to  the  lack  of  comprehensive  statistics  on  the  sub-» 
jedt  of  unemployment. 


GERMAN  FAEMERS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Berlin  states 

PHOTEST  TAXES    that  low  duties  on  foreign  farm  products  and  high  domestic  taxa- 
tion have  Caused  demonstrations  by  farmers  in  various  parts  of 
Germany.     In  the  province  of  Brandenburg  more  than  100,000  farmers* 
whose  ranks  wore  swelled  by  many  tradesmen  and  artisans,  marched  in  groups  of 
6,000  to  7,000  each  to  a  score  or  more  of  local  government  seats.    In  the  State 
of  Lippe  also  7,000  protesting  farmers  marched  to  the  tax  office  and  hoisted  a 
placard  reading  "the  people  are  arising;  the  storm  breaks." 
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Adohr  Stock  Robert  T»  Lyons,  In  an  ariidlb  on  the  Adohr  Stock  Farm  in 

Farm  California,  says  in  part;  "Comparatively  few  people  realize  that  the 

largest  certified  milk  plant  in  the  world  is  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
California*     Situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Southern 
California  metropolis,  and  located  only  twenty  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,   the  Adohr  Stock  Farm  lays  claim  not  only  to  being  the 
largest  certified  dairy  operated  as  one  plant,  but  also  to  having  the 
largest  combined  herd  of  grade  and  purebred  G-uernsey  cattle  in  the 
world.    It  is  strictly  a  business  proposition  that  is  reported  to  pay 
a  profit  on  an  investment  of  over  a  million  dollar?*    ¥ith  a  herd  of 
1,650  head  of  dairy  cattle  on  the  place,  1,000  head  of  which  are  cows, 
.  it  would  seem  that  the  above  claim  is  not  a  mere  jdle. boast.    In  this 
big  herd  there  are  200  purebred  Guernseys,  the  rest  being  high  grade 
stock  of  the  same  breed  except  for  about  100  HoZsteins,  one-third  of 
them  purebreds.    The  number  of  cows  in  milk  ru-'is  from  800  to  900  head, 
the  entire  output  of  milk  from  these  being  ma^^keted  as  a  certified 
product ...  .In  order  to  secure  better  marketing  facilities  the  owners 
of  the  farm  about  a  year  ago  organized  a  separate  corporation  which  is 
known  as  the  Adohr  Creamery  Company.    This  latter  organization  con- 
ducts a  general  creamery  business,  handling  all  kinds  of  dairy  products, 
and  in  addition  to  bijying  75  per  cent  of  the  milk  which  is  produced  at 
Adohr  Stock  Farm,  also  buys  milk  from  independent  shippers  and  pro- 
cesses it  the  same  as  other  metropolitan  creameries.    The  remaining  25 
per  cent  of  the  milk  which  is  produced  at  Adohr  Stock  Farm  is  sold  to 
other  distributors  for  use  in  outlying  suburban  cities  of  Southern 
California..."  ( Hoard Dairyman,  Mar.  10.)  ■. 

Bovine  Tuber-  Dr.  D.G.Lochead,  writing  in  Hoard ^s  Dairyman  for  March  10, 

culosis       says;  "...Bovine  tuberculosis  is  an  enormous  economic  agricultural 
problem  that  can  be  proven  by  figures  and  dollars,  but  it  is  also  a 
real  public  health  problem  that  can  not  be  so  definitely  proven  by 
figures.    The  loss  of  life  and  suffering  from  crippled  children  through 
its  transmission  to  humans  can  not  be  so  well  expressed  in  money  val~ 
ues.    To  my  mind,  money  spent  on  its  prevention,  while  a  drain  on  the 
public  purse,  is  a  proper  expenditure  justifiable  according  to  the  val- 
ue rwe  place  on  human  suffering,  incapacity,  and  life.    That  is  always 
higher  than  actual  commercial  value,  especially  if  the  life  belongs 
to  someone  near  and  dear  to  us— and  no  one  knows  who  that  will  apply 
to  tomorrow.    We  can  not  rest  on  the  security  of  the  small  amount  of- 
prevalence  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  our  herds  to-day.    As  sure  as  the 
sun  will  rise,  a  low  rate  to-day  will  be  a  high  rate  tomorrow,  because 
the  disease  unopposed  by  restrictive  measures  always  increases  in  prev«^ 
alence...." 

Bull  Associations    An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  1  says; 

"It  is  our  impression  that  the  cooperative  bull  association  plan  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  a  vast  number  of  places  throuighout  the 
country  where  it  is  not  known.;.. The  bull  association  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  group  of  dairymen  who  have  agreed  on  the  standards  of  bulls 
which  should  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  in  their  herds.    This  or- 
ganizatioii  divides  itself  into  smaller  groups  of  immediate  neighbors 
or  individuals.    A  sufficient  number  of  bulls  of  equally  good  breeding 
are  secured  to  supply  each  of  these  smaller  groups  or  individuals  with 
a  bull.    The  bulls  are  left  with  their  respective  groups  for  a  two- 
year  period,  then  all  the  b^^lls  are  moved  to  a  new  group....  The  first 
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very  obvious  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  each  breeder  has  the  use 
of  a  well-bred  bull  for  eight  years — on  one  investment.    The  second 
advantage  is  that  in  this  way  each  bull  is  permitted  to  demonstrate 
his  v^lue  by  his  offspring,  whereas  otherwise  the  bull  would  usually 
have  been  sent  to  slaughter  far  before  his  worth  has  been  determined. 
The  bull  association  also  has  the  more  general,  but  very  definite, 
value  of  emphasizing  continually  in  the  minds  of  the  dairy  farmers 
involved  the  importance  of  using  the  best  sires  obtainable." 

Canadians  and  •        An  Ottawa  dispatch  March  10  states  that  an  immigration  policy 
Free  Farms  to  add  3,000,000  new  people  to  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  with- 
in the  next  ten  yeaxs  was  advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons  March  9 
by  General  A.D.  McCrea.    The  proposals  contem.plate  the  settlement  of 
50.000,000  acres  of  land  by  from  250.000  to  300.000  farmers. 

Farm  Population       An  editorial  in  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  13  saysj  "The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  a  continued  movement  of 
population  from  farm  to  cities,  but  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  in  the 
two  preceding  years.    The  bureau  estimates  that  1,978,000  persons 
left  the  farm  in  1927,  compared  with  2,155.000  persons  in  1926  and 
1,900,000  in  1925.    The  net  loss,  however,  was  decidedly  less  in  both 
yeaj-3,  as  the  returning  stream  largely  offset  the  cityward  movement. 
There  were  1,374,000  peilsons  leaving  cities  for  farms  in  1927,  con- 
trasted with  1,135,000  in  1926  and  1.066,000  in  1925  Considering 

that  the  United  States  has  a  population  well  in  excess  of  100,000,000, 
these  figures  indicate  that  we  have  been  distmibing  ourselves  over- 
much about  the  trend  away  from  the  farm.    Improvement  in  farm  condi- 
tions has  found  instantaneous  reflection  in  a  slowing  up  of  the  city 
migration.    That  is  a  good  augury  for  the  future.    It  stands  to  reason 
that  our  total  population  will  constantly  increase,  while  the  cultiva- 
ble agricultural  area  can  not  be  constantly  expanded.    We  have  left 
the  pioneer  stage  behind  and  we  are  not  dependent,  furthermore,  upon 
the  products  of  our  own  soil.    Hence  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
is  becoming,  like  other  lines  of  activity,  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.    As  prices  of  farm  products  rise,  it  will  pay  to  cultivate 
land  more  intensively,    Consequently,  more  men  will  find  a  livelihood 
on  the  same  landed  area.    We  may  look  forward  to  periods  of  ebb  and 
flow  with  the  general  tendency  inevitably  toward  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  urban  population, ..  .We  have  a  long  way  to  go,  however, 
before  we  become  urbanized  in  other  than  a  relative  sense.    In  fact, 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  much  of  our  soil." 

Florida  Fur  Sales    An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  March  8  saysj  "Few 

would  probably  regard  the  sale  of  furs,  taken  by  hunters  and  trappers 
in  this  State,  as  being  of  great  value,  and  yet  it  is  reported  by  the 
State  game  commissioner  that  $6,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  val- 
ue of  furs  shipped  from  here  during  the  season  now  closed.  Commission- 
er Hoyall,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  game  and  fresh  water  fish, 
has  made  preliminary  reports  on  spme  details  of  the  work  carried  on, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  licenses  taken  out  fully  pay  for  the  conduct 
of  the  department  and  add  something  worth  while  to  the  school  funds. 
The  amount  that  will  be  turned  over  to  proper  authorities  for  distrib- 
ution for  educational  purposes,  as  indicated  by  statute,  will  amount 
to  about  $60,000  for  the  past  hunting  and  fishing  season. ...  That  the 
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sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  should  have  yielded  more  than 
$270,000  in  a  season  is  something,  also,  that  will  be  discovered  with 
surprise*    The  amount  charged  individuals  is  comparatively  small;  in 
many  cases  practically  nominal,  yet  the  large  nunber  of  sportsmen  who 
find  recreation  in  this  way  is  large...." 

New  York  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  13  says: 

Market         "For  many  years  past — certainly  for  twenty-five  years — it  has  been  a 
Cotton         staple  compla^int  in  Congress  that  the  stock  of  cotton  in  New  York  con- 
sisted of  low  grade,  unsatisfactory  stuff  which  could  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  spun  or  worked  up,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  as  held  merely  for  the  pwpose  of  malcing  Henders^  agpinst 
contracts,  thus  facilitating  speculation.     So  often  and  so  emphatical- 
ly has  this  assertion  been  made  that  it  has  become  one  of  those  elastic 
assertions  that  are  always  brought  up  when  there  is  nothing  else  to 
say... So  also  conflicting  parties  in  the  New  York  cotton  market  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  and  denying  similar  charges,  according  as  . 
they  were  or  were  not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  specula. tive  wheel.  Dis- 
patches from  Washington  now  seem  to  indicate  that  a  test  of  this  hoary 
old  tradition  is  likely  to  be  made  by  having  a  complete  *reclassif ica- 
tion*  of  the  cotton  in  the  New  York  market.    This  at  least  will  show 
what  the  character  of  the  cotton  held  here  at  a  given  moment  is,  and 
should  furnish  a  basis  for  keeping  track  for  a  good  while  to  come  of 
the  constant  changes  and  alterations  which  are  naturally  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  this  stock  as  the  result  of  continuous  trading 
and  dealing  in  cotton.    It  would  be  well  to  accompany  the  inquiry  with 
further  discussion  of  the  question  what  factors,  if  any,  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  presence  of  certain  grades  in  the  actual  supply  in  the 
New  York  market  or  to  show,  according  as  facts  indicate,  whether  there 
is  any  foundation  whatever  for  the  assertions  of  southern  interests 
that  this  can  not  be  a  genuine  spot  market." 

Population  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  8  says: 

Increase      "W,  M.  Steuart,  Director  of  the  Census,  estimates  that  the  population 
of  this  country  in  1930  will  be  2124,000,000,  or  an  increase  of 
19,000,000  over  1920.    This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,000,000  a  year, 
notwithstanding  the  great  restriction  in  immigration  of  recent  years. 
But  based  on  the  population  of  124,000,000  in  1930  it  is  entirely  safe 
to  estim.ate  that  in  the  following  20  years  we  shall  add  not  less  than 
45,000,000  to  our  population  which  then  would  give  us  in  1950  a  popu- 
lation say  of  175,000,000.     It  is  necessary  for  railroads  and  many 
other  organizations  to  plan  their  busiissss  operations  looking  at 
least  20  years  ahead.    In  doing  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  increasing  productive  power  and  increasing  consiamptive  power  per 
capita,  with  all  the  new  things  which  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
front,  will  mean  that  the  population  of  1950  will  far  exceed  in  per 
capita  production  and  consumption  the  average  of  the  present  day.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  forward  not  merely  to  providing  transportation 
and  the  creation  of  other  business  facilities  for  175,000,000  people, 
but  we  must  augment  that  by  the  accelerating  rate  of  production  and 
consnmption  which  then  will  be  probably  -quite  equal  to  t&ing  care  of 
a  population  of  225,000,000  to  250,000,000  people  if  the  population  of 
that  day  were  to  be  measured  on  the  per  capita  of  business  at  the 
present  day 4    What  a  gigantic  and  almost  illimitable  field  this  opens 
up  for  study.... It  is  well  for  the  business  men  of  America,  noting  the 
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tremendous  growth  of  this  country  in  population  and  productive  ca- 
pacity per  man,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  things  which  are 
being  created  for  the  pleasijxe  and  comfort  of  mankind »  to  study  facts 
such  as  these  in  preparing  for  the  future." 


Section  3 

iylAEXET  OJJOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  15 ♦    Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  spring  (13^ 

protein)  Minneapolis,  $1#58  to  $1.64.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.60; 
Kansas  City  $1«53  to  $1.56,    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^.  per  cent)  Kansas 
City,  $1*42^  to  $1.482 »    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago,  $1«38  7/8  to  $1.39;  Kansas  City  $1.30t  to  $1,324.    No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  94  to  94f^;  Minneapolis  86|  to  S8^(f;  Kansas  City 
852"  to  BSi^.    No»3  yellow  corn  Chicago  94:|  to  96^(f\  Minneapolis  902 
to  92id^;  Kansas  City  88  to  Sl^f ,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  56  to  59f^; 
Minneapolis  55  to  56^^;  Kansas  City  57  to  59^, 

Crain  prices  quoted:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $13.25  to  $15.25;  cows,  good  and  choice, 
$8.25  to  $11.50;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75  to  $13.50;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $12*50  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good 
and  choice,  $11  to  $12,50;  hogs,  heavy  weight,  medium  good  and  choice, 
$8  to  $8*40;  lights,  medium  to  choice,  $6.85  to  $8*60;  slaughter  pigs, 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.75;  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs, 
good  and  choice,  $15*25  to  $16 ♦eS;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice, 
$13.85  to  $15.50. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  sold  at  $11-$13  per  bafrel  in 
a  few  city  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2,85-$3.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.70-$2.75  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  Whites  $2,25-$2,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2,15-$2,25 
f.C.b.  Waupaca.    Midwestern  yellow  onions  sold  at  $4-$4»75  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  leading  consuming  centers,  $3.75-$4  in  New  York  City  and 
around  $4.50  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.     Texas  round  type  cabbage 
$2.50-$3.50  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $2.25  f.o.b.  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Florida  pointed  type  $1«50-$1.75  per  Ig^ 
bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  mostly  around 
$8-$8.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets,  $9.50-$10  in  Chicago  and  cold 
storage  stock  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad*?*o 
vanced  8  points  to  18.56^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
declined  1  point  to  18.41^,    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  March 
futures  were  up  7  points  to  18.40^,     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets  advanced  10  points  to  18.49^  per 
lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  13.46(^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  SOf^*;  91  score,  50^^;  90  score,  50^. 

7^olesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev;  York 
were;  Flats,  22-|  to  234<f;  Single  Daisies  24^  to  25^.    Held  cheese 
prices;  Flats.  29  to  29^;  Single  Daisies  29^  to  29i^;  Young  Americas, 
30^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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¥m  mmwrm^S  According  to  the  press  to-day,  a  delegation,  headed  hy 

URGED  BY  TABER  Louis  J.  Taher  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Master  of  the  National  Grange^ 

yesterday  urged  President  Coolidge  to  support  the  Ketcham  bill  em- 
bodying the  export  debenture  plan  for  aiding  the  farmer. 


CALIEORNIA  FLOOD  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  March  14  says:  ^Widespread  damage 

LOSSES  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Paula  and  Santa  Clara  Rivers 

followed  the  bursting  March  13  of  the  St.  Erancis  Dam,  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,   storing  1,500,000,000  gallons  of  this 
city's  water  supply,  which  was  unloosed  in  a  seventy-five-foot  wall  down  the 
courses  of  these  two  streams.*.-" 

A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  property  loss  may  reach 
$15,000,000. 


UNITED  STATES  A  provisional  estimate  by  the  Census  Bureau  yesterday 

POPULATION         placed  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  of  July  1,   1928,  at 

120,013,000,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  105,710,620 
actual  count  on  Jan.  1,  1920.     The  next  Federal  census  will  not  be 
taken  before  1930.     Florida,  xirhere  the  population  was  estimated  to  have  increased 
about  48  per  cent  between  1920  and  1928,   showed  the  greatest  gain,  although  a  35 
per  cent  increase  was  indicated  for  California  and  nearly  30  per  cent  for  Michi- 
gan.   The  estimated  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  July  1,   1928,  is 
placed  at  552,000. 


THE  RADIO  COM-  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports;  '^Federal  control  of 

MISSION  radio  communication  was  last  night  in  the  process  of  temporary  re- 

version from  the  Radio  Commission  to  the  Radio  Supervising  Service 
of  the  Commerce  Departm.ent .     The  commission  itself  was  uncertain 
whether  its  grant  of  life  under  the  law  creatirig  it  expired  at  midnight  last  night 
or  will  cease  at  10  o* clock  this  morning,  but  at  one  ho"ar  or  the  other  the  com- 
mission loses  its  executive  authority  because  a  committee  of  conferees  have  failed 
to  compose  differences  betx^een  the  House  and  Senate  over  a  bill  passed  by  both  to 
extend  the  commission's  life  for  one  year  from  to-day.    Until  the  differences  are 
straightened  out,   springing  from  amendments  tacked  on  in  the  House,   the  commission 
will  continue  active  as  a  sort  of  appellate  tribunal,   to  rule  upon  complaints  and 
controversies  from  the  radio  field.    The  conferees  probably  will  not  act  for  sev- 
eral days.  " 


COTTON  LOSSES  An  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  in  compensating 

Texas  farmers  for  incom.e  losses  they  would  sustain  from  the  crea- 
tion of  non-cotton  zones  in  the  fight  against  the  pink  boll  worm 

Is  so\:ight  in  a  Joint  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Mar.  13 

"by  Congressman  Buchanan  of  Texas.  (Press,  Mar.  14.) 
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Banker  Co-  With  the  purpose  of  considering  means  for  further  strengthen- 

operation    ing  the  hanking  structure  of  the  country  hy  increased  cooperation 
among  hankers,  especially  in  country  districts,   the  Clearinghouse 
Section,  American  Bankers  Association,  will  sponsor  a  special  confer- 
ence at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  19.    The  meeting  is  planned  to 
hring  together  from  the  States  of  North  Dakota,   South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,   Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,   the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  State  bankers'  associations,   the  State  bank  commis- 
sioners,   the  chief  national  bank  examiners,  representatives  from  the 
comptroller's  office  and  other  bankers  who  have  given  especial  study 
to  the  question  of  group  cooperation  for  the  common  good.  (Press  state- 
ment. An*  Bankers  Assoc.,  Mar,  14.) 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  March  10  says:  ^'Stronger, 

firmer,  and  better  cotton  with  staple  lengths  of  one  inch  and  more  is 
increasing  in  demand  from  spinners.     The  shorter  staples  are  found  use- 
ful in  other  industries,  but  at  a  lesser  price.     There  are  many  farmers 
who  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  length  and  strength  of  staple  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  because  many  have  produced  quality  cotton 
and  sold  it  on  a  short  staple  basis.     The  spinners,  however,  have  al- 
ways paid  a  premium  for  good  cotton  even  though  the  producers  have  not 
received  it»    V^.erever  communities  have  specialized  on  cotton  of  one 
variety  and  produced  enough  to  earn  a  reputation  for  good  cotton,  farm- 
ers have  received  on  the  average  a  m.uch  better  price  than  those  who 
have  produced  shorter  staple*     And  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
does  not  take  very  long  for  buyers  of  good  staple  to  learn  where  it  can 
be  found  in  quantity.    The  season  of    1928  will  find  more  communities 
than  ever  before  centering  upon  som.e  uniform  cotton  variety,  and  if 
progress  of  this  kind  continues,  Texas  will  regain  its  old  reputation 
for  producing  the  best  cotton  of  the  world.     If  we  are  going  to  get  the 
best  prices  for  cotton  we  must  get  out  of  the  idea  that  cotton  is 
cotton,  and  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  quality.    We  used 
to  think  that  way  about  pigs,  but  the  farmer  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  breeding  in  pigs  is  rare  indeed.    Well-bred  cotton  means 
just  as  much  to  the  producers  if  it  can  be  had  in  quantity  great  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  buyers." 

Farm  Equipment         An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Nev;s  (Chicago)  for  March  8  says: 
"One  of  the  profound  truths  uttered  at  a  recent  convention  of  implem.ent 
dealers  was  that  agriculture  benefits  as  a  result  of  intelligent  can- 
vassing by  farm  equipment  retailers.     There  may  be  cases  of  course 
where  dealers  while  canvassing  persuade  farmiers  to  buy  something  in  the 
line  of  equipment  which  they  can  not  use  economically,  but  these  cases 
are  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule ....  Similar  opportunities  exist  in  near- 
ly all  farming  communities,   opportunities  to  benefit  agriculture  by 
selling  farmers  machines  they  need  but  not  yet  have  owned,  or  larger  or 
better  machines  to  replace  some  they  are  using,  machines  with  which  . 
they  can  cut  the  cost  of  crop  production  or  increase  the  acre  yields. 
Similar  opportunities  are  offered  for  placing  labor-saving  equipment  in 
farm  homes  to  make  life  easier  for  the"  farm  women-..," 
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Finland's  The  Republic  of  Finland  has  a  few  agricultural  cluhs  for  boys 

Agricultural    and  girls,   six  of  which  were  established  as  experiments  by  the 
Clubs  Hockefeller  Foundation.    They  have  been  liked  so  well  that  a  committee 

has  been  appointed  to  plan  for  the  general  establishment  of  such  clubs, 
modeled  after  those  in  the  United  States.     They  will  be  directed  from 
a  central  office  in  Helsingfors,  with  the  assistance  of  local  commit- 
tees »  (Children's  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Labor,  Mar.  9.) 

Florida  Grape-'         A  Miami  dispatch  to  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  8  states 
fruit  Canning    that  the  Pan-American  Canning  Corporation,  Harry  S.  Pickering, 

president,  will  soon  open  one  of  the  largest  grapefruit  canning  fac- 
tories in  the  country  on  Pier  1  tes^  of  the  municipal  docks.    It  ?7ill 
have  a  capacity  of  12,000  cans  of  grapefruit  daily;  when  the  season 
for  this  fruit  closes  it  will  can  pineapples  imported  from  Cuba  and 
other  nearby  islands. 

Flower  Industry       Irwin  Besterm.ann  of  Indianapolis,  in  an  address  recently  de- 
livered before  f loricultural  students  of  Cornell  University,   said  in 
part:  "Millions  of  freesias  are  being  used  in  the  flower  markets  and 
the  quality  has  advanced  several  steps,  but  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  field  for  size,  color  and  stem,  which  would  be  v/orthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  splendid  florists  for  a  lifetime-    In  this  same  category 
might  be  mentioned  snapdragons,  wallflowers,  larkspur  and  many  of  the 
perennials  grown  in  the  colder  temperatures  and  which  will  provide 
a  broader  and  more  beautiful  market  in  the  future  because  of  the  check 
on  the  European  importations.     When  the  possibilities  of  this  section 
of  the  country  are  thought  of  in  relation  to  this  industry  and  appli- 
cation given  to  the  newer  and  better  varieties  which  may  be  introduced 
by  scientific  effort,   the  vision  glows  with  optim_ism.    Belgi"um,  parts 
of  France,  also  England  and  G-ermany,  are  not  enabled  to  export  to  the 
United  States  their  wealth  of  palms,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  variegated 
foliage  plants,  kalmias  and  berried  varieties.    Especially  holiday 
trade  is  demanding  that  these  be  returned  through  American  production 
centers  and  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bygone  years*    Here  too  is 
a  field  for  fertilization  and  hybridization  which  would  put  several 
seekers  on  a  basis  of  those  who  have  gone  forward  to  the  far  regions 
for  ne7/er  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  to  benefit  manki nd , . . . Our 
great  flower  industry  demands  more  new  types  of  floy^-ers,  better  flow- 
ers, more  adaptable  plants,  more  vision,  more  skill  in  arrangem.ent, 
a  lower  cost  of  production,   a  still  greater  love  of  flowers  impelled 
by  educated  and  experienced  boys  and  girls,  than  ever  before.     It  de- 
mands that  our  country  be  made  a  vast  dooryard  of  beauty.,..^ 

Iceland  Agri-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Mar.  11  from  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 

culture        says:   "Icelandic  agriculture  is  entering  a  new  phase.    Rational  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  is  now  a  national  slogan,  while  formerly  there 
was  little  cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  surroundings  of  Reykjavik 
afford  a  striking  example.    Land  reclamation  has  gone  on  for  five 
years.    Bogs  have  been  changed  into  green  meadows,  and  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  experiments  have  been  undertaken,   some  with  great  suc- 
cess.    Things  that  Icelanders  themselves  had  sworn  would  never  be 
able  to  grow    thrive  wonderfully  well.^ 


.1 . " ' 
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Marketing  and  An  eiitorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  March  2  says:  "To  the 

Production  perpetoal  inqixirv  of  nonfaxmers  as  to  why  farmers  donU-  work  harder 
to  tiirn  out  a  quality  product  which  will  sell  for  a  little  "better 
price,  there  is  always  one  obvious  answer:  Until  marketing  methods  are 
improved^  until  the  marketing  process  is  in  the  hands  of  the  producers, 
in  manjr  cases  it  doesnU  pay  to  produce  quality  goods.    One  of  the 
proofs  of  this  is  the  experience  of  the  Land  o^  Lakes  Creameries.  When 
they  began  business  in  1925,  51  per  cent  of  the  butter  scored  93.  The 
association  built  up  a  market  for  high  g:'ade  butter,  made  it  worth 
while  for  the  cream.eries  to  turn  out  a  f:.rst~class  product,  helped  them 
by  service  of  various  sorts  to  turn  it  o^it,  and  the  result  is  that, in 
1927      72  per  cent  of  the  total  output  S'^ored  93,    Y^e  are  up  against  the 
same  thirig  in  a  number  of  other  fields.    Agencies  that  handle  farm 
products  are  too  frequently  concerned  on.y  with  rake^-off  on  the  deal, 
and  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  price   :hat  goes  to  the  farmer.  Only 
a  cooperative  is  going  to  go  to  the  trou)le  to  find  better  markets  for 
the  better  quality  product,  help  the  producers  to  turn  out  the  product 
the  market  wants,  and  turn  back  most  of  --hat  higher  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer.   In  this  field  the  dairy  people  ar-^e  years  ahead  of  the  producers 
of  grain  and  livestock*** 

Nebraska  Vyheat  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for. March  10  says:  "Plans 
Pool  are  being  perfected  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Nebraska  Wheat 

Pool  Campaign  to  hold  a  national  wheat  poo.',  meeting  in  Nebraska,  proba- 
bly at  Lincoln,   late  in  April*     This  meeti:ig  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
cooperative  leaders  in  this  and  other  Stat  5 s  who  are  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  development  in  this  country  of  fie  Canadian  system  of  wheat 
marketing*    It  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  biggest  grain 
cooperative  in  the  world,  which  is  cperati  ig  in  Canada,  as  well  as  by 
representatives  of  the  various  wheat  pool  activities  in  this  country. 
During  the  program,  every  angle  of  cooperative  grain  marketing  will  be 
discussed  by  experts  in  the  cooperative  grain  movement,  and  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  wheat  pool  campaign  in  this  State  will  have  rppre- 
sentatives  on  the  program  to  explain  every  angle  of  the  hard-winter 
wheat  pools  now  being  formed  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.    The  meeting  will  be  public,  and  all  farmers  interested  are 
invited  to  attend." 

Rubber  Re-  Rubber  growers  in  the  East  re  objecting  to  provisions  adopted 

striction   by  the  British  rubber  restriction  authorities  last  November  requiring 
that  a  half  cut  be  made  on  trees  every  third  day,  as  reducing  the  out- 
put considerably  below  the  60  per  cent  which  was  decided  upon  as  the 
limit  of  the  production,  according  to  reports  received  by  the  rubber 
division  of  the  Departm^ent  of  Commerce.    British  Malaya»  it  is  pointed 
out,  has  submitted  to  this  requirement,  but  Ceylon  growers  have  refused 
to.     ComuTienting  on  the  new  provisions,   the  Financial  Times  of  London, 
according  to  reports  to  the  rubber  division,  declares  that  '^objection 
to  the  tapping  m^ethod  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  it  reduces  output 
below  the  60  per  cent,  which,   according  to  the  scheme,  was  decided  up- 
on as  the  limit  of  the  cut  that  would  be  made  in  production.     It  is  con- 
tended by  planters  that  the  new  tapping  rule  reduces  output  to  about 
45  per  cent  or  less.    Meetings  have  taken  place  at  Malaya  at  which  the 
introduction  of  the  new  basis  has  been  condemned,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  it  wall  mean  a  reduction  of  tappers,  the  most  important 
section  of  plantation  rubber  labor,  who  will  be  difficult  to  replace 
when  consumption  increases  and  a  larger  output  is  permitted.     The  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  in  the  rubber  plantation  industry  is 
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Tindoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  scheme, 
though  its  provisions  might  be  improved  upon."  (Press,  Mar.  8.) 


Section  3 
MiffiKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  14.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers, 

good  and  choice,  $13-$15;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8*25-$ll*50;  heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $11. 75-$ 13* 50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12,50-$15;  { 
feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11-$12*50;  heavy  weight 
hogs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7»85-$8«25;  slaughter  pigs,  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $6.25-$7*75;  slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice,  $15«35- 
$16 •75;  feeding  lambs,  mediimi  to  choice,  $13*85-$15»50. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $3-$4.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.55-$2.60  f.o-b,  Presque  Isle,  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Whites  $2,15-$2.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales 
$2.15  f.o*b«  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$4*75  per 
100  pounds  in  consuning  centers.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1,50- 
$2.50  per  Ig  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets.    Texas  round  type 
$2»50-$3»75  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  around  $2*25 
f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points*    TTew  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.75- 
$8.50  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $9.50-$10  in  Chicago  and  $8  f»o,b. 
Rochester,    Northwestern  extra  fancy  Winesaps  brought  mostly  around 
$3.50-$3,75  per  box  in  city  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
advanced  2  points  to  18.51^  per  lb,    March  future  contracts  on  the 
Ne7/  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points  to  lB.6Q(f;,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  6  points  at  18.47^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  spring  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
$1.57j'-$l*63f .    No*2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.59-$l-60;  Kansas  City 
$1.53-$1,56,    No. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.42i'-$1.48.    No* 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.304- 
$1,322.    No. 3  m.ixed  corn,  Chicago  94^1^;  Minneapolis  87^-89^;  Kansas 
City  86^-89^.    No-3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  96<^;  Minneapolis  91^-93(Z^; 
Kansas  City  88^,^-92,2^.    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  56j^-59f^;  Minneapolis 
55i^-56|,^;  Kansas  City,  57<^-59i^. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  50^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29|^;  Single  Daisies  29i^-29|^;  Young  Anericas  30^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu-  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inlormatioo,  United  States  Dej^artment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  lor  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  March  14  the 

5IX;L  Ketcham  bi?A  ''to  promote  the  agricultiire  of  the  United  States  "by 

expanding  in  the  foreign  field  the  services  now  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  acquiring  and  diffus- 
ing useful  information  regarding  agriculture*"  (Gong.  Hec,,Mar»  14,) 


REFOHESTaTIOIT  bill         The  House  March  14  passed  a  hill  authorizing  a  $4,000,000 

appropriation  for  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  lands,  according 
to  the  press  of  March  15. 


CALIEORIJIA  DAM  California's  Stete  Engineer,  Edward  Hyatt,  jr.,  is  quoted 

TSAO-EDT  in  to-day's  press  as  having  r)ointed  out  yesterday  foundational 

-veal^nesses  in  the  big  buttress  of  the  Los  Angeles  vvater  supply 
system,  through  the  ra^-^tared  ends  of  which  billions  of  gallons  of 
water  poured  down  San  Francisquito  Canyon.    Mr.  Era^t  declared  he  found  the  rock 
formation,  into  which  the  185-foot  high  Ltruct-ore  y/as  anchored,  to  be  soft. 
"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  had  the  dam  had  a  smficiently  strong  fouri- 
dation,  this  great  tragedy  never  would  have  happened,"  he  said. 


THE  RADIO  CCI^IMISSIOH      The  press  to-day  states  that  at  the  request  of  Secretary 

Hoover  the  Federal  Radio  Coraiuission  will  continue  to  act  as  a 
^control"  body  until  Congress  has  had  opportunity  to  act  upon^ the 
radio  legislation  now  pending  before  that  body.    Under  existing  law  the  commis- 
sion at  midnight  March  14  "technically"  ceased  to  exist  as  a  control  body  and  at 
that  hour,  under  the  samxS  law,  control  over  radio  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sec- 
retary Hoover.    But  instead  of  taking  over  control  of  the  m.atters  pending  before 
the  commission,  Mr.  Hoover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  is  pending  to 
extend  the  commission's  existence  as  a  "control"  'ood^  yesterday  asked  the  com- 
mission to  continue  to  function  as  before. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  DECREE         A  Havana  dispatch  March  15  says5  "Restrictions  have  been 

im.uosed  on  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  by  presidential  edict,.. The  regu- 
lations provide  that  all  mills  must  leave  in  the  fields  uncut  at 
least  10  ver  cent  of  their  sugar  cane  which  is  ready  for  harvest.    No  mill  may 
grind  cane  not  mentioned  in  its  estimate,  nor  may  any  mill  grind  cane  pertaining 
to  another  mill  or  to  a  planter  whose  crop  had  not  been  contracted  for  previous 
to  the  preTDaration  of  the  estimates.    Fines  ranging  from  $500  to  $10,000  are  es- 
tablished.^ To  appeal  from  imposition  of  penalties  mill  owners  must  first  pay 
the  fines." 
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Farm  Libraries        The  farmer  in  the  Canadian  West  is  heing  furnished  with  the 
in  Canada  books  he  requires  for  practical  as  well  as  cultui'al  use,   says  a  bulle- 
tin recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hailxvay.    Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  their  eastern  neighbors  in  adjusting  literary  supply  to 
demand,  the  bulletin  shows  how  the  Western  Provinces  are  meeting  their 
own  problem.     "In  Western  Canada,  more  especially,  library  services 
have  been  introduced  with  special  reference  to  the  people  on  the  farm," 
says  the  writer.     "The  Provinces  of  Manitoba,   Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
have  for  years  supported  systems  of  what  are  known  as  traveling  li- 
braries, which  have  steadily  7;idened  in  scope  and  service  to  rural 
communities.     Through  the  extension  branches  of  the  various  departments 
of  agriculture  any  community  has  but  to  make  application  and  a  compact, 
folding  case  of  some  fifty  volumes  is  sent  to  it...." 

Approximately  a  million  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  move  an- 
nually over  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Buxeau  of  Railway  Economics,  Washington*     It  is  a  study 
of  the  country^  s  rail  movement  of  the  principal  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  deals  with  33  items  or  commodities,  IS  of  which  are  fruits 
and  17  vegetables.     Shipments  amounted  to  943,932  carloads  in  1924; 
949,421  Carloads  in  1925,  and  1,010,724  carloads  in  1926,  or  an  average 
of  968,025  cars  annually  d^oring  the  three  years,  over  300,000  of  which 
originated  in  the  Southern  States.     The  States  leading  in  shipments  of 
fruits  in  order  named  are:  California  averaging  180,741  cars  annually; 
Florida,  54,234  cars;  Washington  State,  40,574  cars;  IIsw  York  State, 
35,633  cars;  Georgia,  32,517  cars,  Virginia,  14,580  cars.  Approximate- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  total  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  for  the  United 
States  originated  in  these  six  States.     California  leads  vegetable 
shipmients  with  52,963  cars  annually;  followed  by  New  York  State  with 
47.223  cars;  Maine,  39,805;  Virginia,  33,094  cars;  Minnesota,  29,858 
cars;  Florida,  29,153  cars;  Texas,  24,513  cars;  Colorado,  24,003  cars; 
Wisconsin,  22,584  cars;  Michigan,  22,194  cars,  and  Idaho  and  New  Jersey 
with  17,135  and  15,906  cars,  respectively.    These  twelve  States  in  the 
aggregate  originated  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  shipments  of 
fresh  vegetables.    Of  the  individual  commodities  California  ranks  first 
in  the  shipment  of  cherries,  grapes,  pears,  prams  and  prunes,  lemons, 
oranges,  cantaloupes,  asparagus,  cauliflower  and  lettuce.     It  is  also 
the  largest  shipper  of  mixed  deciduous  fruit,  mixed  vegetables  and  of 
» other  melons'  (melons  other  than  cantaloupes  and  watermie Ions) .  Florida 
heads  the  list  in  shipments  of  grapefruit,   string  beans,  celery,  cu- 
cumbers, eggplant,  peppers  and  tomatoes.    New  York  State  is  the  larg- 
est shipper  of  cabbage,  carrots  and  onions,  vvhile  Georgia  takes  the 
lead  in  shipm.ents  of  peaches  and  waterm.elons;  Washington  in  apples; 
Maine  in  white  potatoes;  Virginia  in  sweet  potatoes;  Texas  in  spinach; 
Tennessee  in  strawberries;  Minnesota  in  turnips,  and  Massachusetts  in 
cranberries.  (Manufacturers  Hecord,  Mar.  15.) 

Implement  Sales       An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  8  says; 
and  Farm      "...That  the  current  income  of  larmiers  has  recently  increased  is  indi- 
Prosperity  cated  by  the  report  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  which 

shows  that  in  1927  the  company  made  the  largest  net  earnings  in  its 
history,  though  its  margin  of  profit  on  unit  of  output  was  lower  than 
in  the  immediately  previous  year.    The  J. I. Case  Thresiiing  Company  and 
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Deere  and  Com-pany  also  have  fepojrted  record  net  earnings.  The  1927 
earnings  of  International  Harvester  ainount  tb  ahout  $600,000  more  tha: 
in  1926.    The  increase  is  entirely  diie  to  increased  Sales.  Tractors, 
harvester-threshers,  and  motor-trucks  are  the  chief  items  in  the 
larger  purchases  by  J^jnerican  farmers.    The  high  earnings  of  mail  ordfe? 
houses  are  another  sign  of  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  farm^ 
The  chain  store  and  department  store  activities  of  the  mail  order 
hQuses  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  material  factor 
in  net  earnings.    Mail  order  prosperity  is  still  principally  dependent 
on  farm  purchases.    With  mail  order  houses  and  farm  implement  manu-^ 
facturers  making  extraordinarily  large  sales,  thert  can  "be  no  question 
that  there  has  "been  an  upturn  in  fai'm  prosperity.    It  is  also  signif- 
icant that  the  agricultuTal  implement  companies,  in  proportion  to 
their  normal  consumption,  are  taking  more  steel  to-day  than  any  other 
industry.    Large  ^sales  of  implements  to  farmers  are  plainly  expected. 
And  the  implement  com.panies  keep  a  close  check  on  agricultural  condi- 
tions, looking  as  carefully  into  the  futur-e  as  anybody  at  present 
knows  how  to  do." 

Forth  Carolina        Manufacturers  Hecord  for  March  15  says;  ^^In  two  North  Carolina 
Farm  Condi-    counties,  Columbus  and  Brunswick,  the  farmers  actually  have  money 
tions  to  lend,  and,  moreover,  they  are  lending  it  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  farmers  oi  these  two  couiities  for  many  years  thought  they  could 
grow  only  cotton  and  corn,  but  then  came  tobacco  and  strawberries  and 
on  these  two  crops  they  have  been  makiiig  themselves  independent.  In-  ' 
stead  of  being  farmer  borrowers,  they  have  become  farmer  lenders. 
Commenting  on  this  the  Charlotte  Observer  says,    'In  time  we  may  expect 
to  hear  of  a  spread  of  conditions  of  this  kind  in  the  trucking  belt 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  from  the  lower  edges  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  upper  edges  of  Virginia  where  the  soil  has  encouraged 
a  diversification  of  farming  and  made  the  farmers  of  those  sections 
money  lenders . ' " 


Northwest  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Parmer  for  March  8  says;  ^'Fruits, 

Canning        salmon  and  vegetables  of  the  Pacific  ITorthv/est  are  found  to  be  highly 
Industry      attractive  to  housewives  throrghout  the  Nation.    This  is  the  statement 
made  at  Portland  by  Boss  Mclntire,  prominently  connected  with  chain 
store  groceries,  upon  his  return  from  the  National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion convention  in  Chicago.    Plaais  are  under  way  for  the  establishment 
of  more  packing  plants  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  said.    He  pro- 
phesies increasing  fame  of  Northwest  peaches,  berries,  peas,  spinach, 
pumpkins,  beans  and  other  vegetables," 


Rubber  Re-*  A  Singapore  dispatch  March  13  states  that  the  United  Society  of 

striction  Japanese  Planters,  representing  Japanese  rubber  interests  in  Malaya, 
have  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  retention  of  rubber  exports  re- 
striction in  a  modified  form. 

Southern  Agri-        Manufacturers  Record  for  March  15  says;  "Agricultural  commis- 
culture       sioners,  railroad  agricultural  representatives,  and  presidents  of 

southern  agricultural  colleges,  in  a  symposiun  in  this  issue  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  southern  agriculture  is  advancing  or  retrograd- 
ing.   On  the  whole  their  reports  are  exceedingly  encour.aging,  showing 
that  diversification  is  under  way  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  that 
southern  farmers  are  rallying  with  Renewed  strength  for  the  work  in 
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which  they  are  engaged.    The  removal  of  many  people  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  is  not  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  condition  by  a  number  of 
these  ^.vriters,  'vho  take  the  ground  that  this  is  an  economic  movement 
^hich  is  inevitable,  and  which  will  ultimately  be  a  benefit  to  agri- 
culture by  lessening  the  acreage  cultivated  and  therefore  bringing 
about  better  prices  for  farm  products.    Throughout  the  entire  South 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  the  people,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  manuf actm^er s,  and  farmers,  to  give  greater  attention 
to  the  study  of  farm  problems  and  to  the  encouragem.ent  of  diversified 
farm  interests  in  preference  to  the  one  crop  systemi  which  in  so  many 
places  has  so  long  pre^.'-ailed,    According  to  these  reports  southern 
agriculture  is  in  much  better  shape  than  the  reports  from  the  West 
would  indicate  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  western  farmers. 
Tb.e  whole  trend  of  southern  farming  is  toward  diversification,  inten- 
sive cultivation,  and  raising  at  home  the  foodstuffs  needed,  and  in 
this  way  southern  agriculture  is  recuperating  from  the  fearful  losses 
imposed  on  all  the  agricult^jral  interests  of  the  country  by  the  drastic 
deflation  campaign  of  1919  and  1920,  of  which  an  English  economist 
said:  ^It  xvell  nigh  bankrupted  the  universe, 

Tuberculin  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  March  10  says;  "Since  the 

Tests  tuberculin  test  has  been  used  for  diagnosing  bovine  tuberculosis, 

there  have  been  those  who  have  opposed  it.    Fortunately,  these  people 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  staying  the  progress  of  eradicating 
bovine  tuberculosis ....  In  1918  the  area  test  plan  was  adopted,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  tbe  work  has  made  wonderful  progress.    We  are  amazed 
as  to  what  has  been  accomplished.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  several  States  will  be  practically  free  from  this  disease.  The 
southern  part  of  our  country  has  a  very  low  percentage  of  tuberculosis, 
and  requires  but  little  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  this  sec- 
tion,  and  many  ;Yestern  States  are  in  a  similar  position.     The  Middle 
West  and  Eastern  State?  have  the  biggest  Job  to  eradicate  tuberculosis, 
but  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  these  States 
shows  clearly  that  the  thinking  dairy  farmers  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis.     This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more 
cattle  were  tested  in  1927  than  in  any  previous  year.    We  have  never 
urged  strong-arm  miethods  to  get  people  to  test  their  herds,  but  we 
believe  in  placing  before  our  readers  facts  concerning  it  and  then 
doing  all  v^e  can  to  get  reasonable  indemnities  for  animals  condemned 
.  on  account  of  being  tubercular ... .Dairy  farmers  who  are  hanging"  ^ack, 
dreading  to  have  their  herds  tested,   should  observe  the  demands  cities 
are  making  to  have  their  milk  supply  come  from  clean  herds." 

Wool  Institute  The  New  York  Times  of  March  11  says:  '^^.doption  of  the  program 
Work  of  the  Wool  Institute  by  a  meeting  that  represented  in  loomage  75  per 

cent  of  the  industry  was  an  important  feature  in  the  textile  business 
last  week.    This  organization  will  follow  the  usual  line  of  statistics 
gathering,   cost  work,  price  maintenance  and  production  control,  but 
it  marks  the  first  group  effort  in  this  industry  to  solve  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  instead  of  pushing  action  against  the  many  trade 
evils  vvhich  are  but  secondary  evidence  of  what  is  ?.Tong.  Additional 
openings  took  place  in  the  market  at  advances  similar  to  those  in- 
augurated several  weeks  ago.    Raw  wool  was  firm  and  somewhat  higher 
and  buying  of  piece  goods  may  be  stimulated  a  little  in  consequence...^ 
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Farm  ProdTicbs  March  Is*    Gr-iin  prices  Qucited:    KTo.l  dark  northern  spring 

(13$o  protyin)  Minneapolis  $l«57i  to  $1^63:|,.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.60'.    No. 2  hard  winter  (I2i56  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.42  to  $1,48. 
No. 2  hard  ?Tinter,  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1»40;  Kansas  City 
$1.30i  to  $1*32.    No. 3  iidzed  corn  Chicago  96^;  Minneapolis  88  to  90^» 
Kansas  City  88  to  91^.    No. 3  yellov/  corn  Chicago  9?  to  98|(7j; 
Minneapolis  92  to  94^;  Kansas  City  89^  to  93^.    No. 3  white  oats 
Chica.go  57t  to  oOhil  Minneapolis  55^  to  56|(2^;  Kansas  City  57  to  592^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted;     Sla^aghter  cattle,  calves  and  veal- 
ers.     Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13  to  $15;  cows»  good  and  choice, 
$8.25  to  $11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75  to  $13,25;  vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $12.25  to  $15;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers, 
good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavy  weight,  mediiim,  good  and 
choice,  $7.85  to  $8.25;  lights,  mediwi  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $8.50; 
slaughter  pigs,  mediiJin,  good  and  choice,  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  shove  quotations)  $6.25  to  $7.75;  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs,  good  z.nd.  choice,  $15.50  to  $16.85;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice,  $13.85  to  $15.85. 

Maine  sackea  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $3-$3.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  ^'^hites  $2.15-$2.25 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2,05  f  .o.b.  Waupaca,    Nev-  York  and  midwestern 
sacked  yellovv  onions  closed  at  $3.75~$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  leading 
markets;  $4.25-$4.50  f.o.b.  Rochester,    ITlorida  pointed  type  cabbage 
sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  l^-bushel  hamper  in  Nevj  York  City,    Texas  round 
type  brought  $2,50-»$3,50  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets,  $3.25- 
$4  iu  New  York  City;  $2.15-$2.25  i.o.b.  Lower  Hio  Grande  Valley  points. 
Ne^'^.'  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  mostly  around  $S-$S.50  per  barrel  in 
eastern  cities;  few  sales  at  $3  f.o.b.  Hochester.    Michigan  Baldwins 
$9-$9*50  in  Chicago. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
9  points  to  18.695^,  ^=nd  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  ad- 
vanced 2  points  to  18. 49,^.    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  advanced  1  point,  closing  at  1QA2(6*    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  8  points  to 
18.59^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season  the  xorioe  stood  at  13.43(^5. 

I'Tholesale  pricec  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  49ic5;  91  score,  49^f-;  90  score  4:Sh . 

'kvholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
^ere:  Flats,  22i  to  23|-^;  Single  Daisies  24  to  241^;  Held  cheese 
prices:  Flats  29  to  29t^;  Single  Daisies,  29^  to  29-fe;  Young  Ar.ericas, 
30  to  31(^.  (Prepared  by  3u,  of  Agr .  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  ©f  Agricultnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAX  HECEIPTS  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Treasury  officials  a^t 

Washington  estimated  informally  that  the  receipts  for  the  entire 
country  would  he  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
Reports  from,  the  Reserve  Board  centers  indicated,  however,   that  the  receipts  in 
most  instances  would  equal  or  exceed  those  of  1S27.    The  report  says;  "The  depart- 
ment originally  estimiated  that  192?  tax  payments  would  reach  $2,165,000.  This 
may  he  exceeded  hy  the  final  returns,  it  was  said  yesterday,  hut  it  was  helieved 
that  the  returns  maj^  he  helow  this  estimate.     If  so,  a  tax  reduction  of  m^ore  than 
$225,000,000  vvould  he  impossible,   it  was  stated.     Officials  in  the  Treasury  inform- 
all3''  estimated  that  the  receipts  this  year  might  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less 
than  last  year  due  to  a  recession  of  business  cohering  more  than  half  of  1927,' 
President  Coolidge,  recognizing  that  the  surplus  might  fall  below  the  estimated 
figure,  has  notified  Republican  leaders  that  only  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills  should  be  passed.    He  intends,   it  was  indicated  yesterday,  to  approve  all 
necessary  expenditures  but  will  carefully  scan  all  appropriations  that  may  be  made 
for  things  that  might  be  postponed  until  another  session.    President  Coolidge 
thinJks  that  Congress  can  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  by  making  a  tax  re- 
duction and  intends  to  aid  that  body  in  pruning  appropriation  measures...." 


BOULDER  DMJi  ME^ASURE       The  press  to-^day  says;  "A  materially  altered  Boulder  Canyon 

Dam.  hill  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
irrigation  coiimi ttee ....  Unlike  its  House  companion,  approved 
March  15  by  the  irrigation  committee  of  that  body,  the  Senate  measure  carried  im- 
portant amendments  which  make  it  different  from  the  Sr/ing-Johnson  bill  of  last 
session. Outstanding  among  the  alterations  is  that  Arizona  and  Nevada  would  each 
receive  lOf  per  cent  of  the  s^orplus  available  from  power  revenue  after  the  annual 
repayments  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  project. 
Another  amendment  would  grant  these  two  States  and  California  "^'preference  rights 
for  "the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  or  for  the  purchase  of  power, 
to  be  us"ed  within  the  borders  of  such  Statcs>  ' .  . .  . " 


THE  RADIO  COM-  The  press  to-day  reports:  "President  Coolidge  let  it  be- 

MISSION  come  known  yesterday  that  he  considers  it  desirable  that  adequate 

radio  legislation  should  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  so  that  the  broadcasting  situation  can  be  properly  dealt 
with  by  a  commission  with  authority  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
He  is  hopeful  that  the  conference  comm.ittee  at  the  Capitol  now  considering  the 
Watson  bill,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  continue  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
for  another  year  in  its  capacity  as  a  'control^  body,  will  eliminate  certain  ob- 
jectional  features  and  perfect  the  measure  in  other  particulars.    Meanwhile  the 
commission  will  continue  to  function  as  in  the  past,  pending  such  legislation  as 
Congre  ss  may  enact . . . . " 


Section  2 

Argentine  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  March  16  sta^tes  that  Dr.  Emanuel  Malbrair 

Am"bas£ador  present  Argentine  Amhassador  to  Chile,  has  been  appointed  Aiiibassador 

to  the  United  States.  He  succeeds  Honorio  Fueyrredon  who  resigned  his 
post  while  he  v-ias  at  Havana  as  chairman  of  the  Argentine  delegation  to 
the  Pan-American  Congress, 

British  Make  A  London  dispatch  March  16  says:   "A  deal  under  which  a  private 

Russian  Dairy    British  company  has  arranged  to  advance  a  credit  of  $2,500,000  to 
Deal  the  Soviet  Government  in  exchange  for  handling  all  Soviet  dairy  and 

similar  produce  for  the  British  market  was  m.ade  public  March  15,...  The 
company  is  the  Union  Cold  Storage  Company,  a  powerful  chilled  beef  and 
shipping  firm  controlled  by  the  Vestey  intere st s . . . • The  Soviet  Govern- 
m.ent  will  make  use  of  the  credits  to  foster  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Siberian  Ural  Mountain  territory,  where  the  Vestey s  believe  there  are 
untepioed  resoi^i-rces  for  large-scale  dairying.     'We  have  been  doing 
business  with  Soviet  RuBsia  for  some  time,   and  have  found  it  ouite 
satisfactory,  '   Sir  Edm.und  Vestey  is  quoted  in  the  Evening  Standard 
yesterda:,^  as  having  said.     'This  present  development  is  an  extension 
of  cur  previous  business.     We  are  selling  for  them  on  commission  and 
vrill  grant  the  credits  on  receipt  of  goods.     Our  arrangements  with 
them  in  the  past  have  been  very  amicable  and  certainly  show  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  Carrying  on  satisfactory  trade  with  Russia. " 

Dairy  Cooperation  i?  The  Brisbane  Live  Stock  Bulletin,   in  its  issue  of  Jan,  2, 
Abroad         promulgates  as  the  aim  of  the  dairying  industry  throughout  Australia 
^complete  control  by  the  dairy  farmers,''  pointing  out  that  in  Queens- 
land practically'  all  the  butter  and  che-:^.  se  is  made  cooperatively, 
in  ITew  South  Wales  96  per  cent,   in  Victoria  50  per  cent  and  suggest- 
ing the  extension  of  the  system — compulsorily  if  necessery,  and  uT'ging 
cooperative   'monopoly''  —  through  the  whole  of  the  Australian  dairying 
area.     South  Africa,   too,  is  invited  by  its  Board  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
tries to  extend  the  cooperative  marketing  of  its  dairy  produce  and  to 
rid  itself  of  vuhat  we  in  this  country  know  as  overlapping  and  seem 
likely  to  extinguish  rapidly—and  that,  too,  by  voluntary  action.  If 
South  Africa  succeeds  in  becoming  a  big  exporter  of  dairy  produce  on 
the  lines  proposed,  thst  will  be  an  added  reason  for  tiie  speeding  up 
of  the  Irish  vent^ore,  for  which  there  are  convincing  arguments  enough 
an;^^  way.  '^  (Irish  Statesman,  Mar.  3.) 

Farm  Discontent        An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  March  17  says',  -'...In 
Causes         the  first  place,  the  farm  is  situated  four  miles  from  the  nearest  im<" 
proved,  hard  road.     The  farmer  m.ust  travel  this  four  miles  of  dirt 
road, — sometimies  impassable  because  of  mud  or  drifts,— every  tim.e  he 
goes  to  church,   store  or  market  ^     Secondly,   there  is  no  elect  :^ic  line 
through  that  neighborhood,  hence  the  farm  and  home  are  not  e'luippsd 
with  modern  appliances.    Thirdly,  the  nearest  high  school  is  five 
males  away,  and  the  mud  road  makes  it  unavail^ible  m.ost  of  the  year. 
For  the  same  reason,  stores,  churches  and  places  of  amusement  are  also 
out  of  reach  m.uch  of  the  tirae....Parm  relief  thus  becomes  a  bi'oader 
question  than  merely  getting  larger  money  returns  for  farm  products, 
much  as  that  is  desirable.     It  includes  the  removal  of  the  handicaps 
to  farm  life,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  poor  roads.  The 
standard  of  living  in  America  has  risen  to  a  point  never  before 
reached  in  the  morld,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  certain  fundament^s 
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the  standard  of  living  on  tens  of  thousands  of  farms  remains  practical- 
ly as  it  was  "before  the  general  improvement  oegan.    Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  farm  people  living  under  these  handicaps  seek  to  escape  them 
and  go  where  they  can  have  the  things  which  make  life  easier  and  hap- 
pier ?.,,  Thare  is  no  reasonable  justification  for  a  lowering  of  State 
or  Federal  taxes  until  all  the  roads  of  the  country— the  by-roads  as 
well  as  the  thoroughfares—are  made  good..,. The  building  of  modern 
roc.ds  is  a  work  demanding  expert  ability  and  much  money,  hence  it  must 
be  done  by  the  county,   otate  and  Nation-    Local  people  can  not  do  it, 
not  only  because  they  can  not  finance  it,  but  because  they  do  not 
know  how.     If  farms  and  rural  comiuunities  are  to  grow,  prosper  and  se- 
cure higher  social  and  community  standards,   they  must  realize  that 
purely  local  government  can  not  furnish  them...." 

Irish  Dairy  The  Irish  Statesman  for  March  3  says;   "The  decision  of  Irish 

Business      As-dociated  Creameries  to  get  to  business  early  in  the  coming  season 
should  make  the  creamery  year  1928  notable  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry and,   if  a  successful  start  is  made,   should  be  a  factor  in  Irish 
trade  recovery,  already  begun  by  the  diminution  of  our  adverse  trade 
balance.    The  policy  of  linking  up  cooperative  cre.ari^.eries  into  a  sin- 
gle trading  organization  and  effecting  farmer  control  is  nei"cher  new 
in  Ireland  nor  peculiar  to  it.     It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Irish  pio^ 
neers  since  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  first  preached  the  full  cooperative 
doctrine  to  audiences  at  first  scepcical  but  ultimately  converts*  It 
now  seems  to  be  wirhin  easy  distance  of  realiJ^ation. . .  .  " 

New  York  Cotton       The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  16  reports:  "Details  of  an 
alleged  cotton  market  squeeze,   attributed  to  Anderson  Clayton  &  Co,, 
Houston,  Tex.,   cotton  merchants,   staged  in  1925  and  repeated  in  subse- 
quent years,  were  presentc-d  March  15  to  the  Smith  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  agricultural  committee  by  Arthur  H,  Marsh,   form.er  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  president...  -T-jring  his  recital  of  the  alleged  market 
sQjieeze,   Senator  Gapx:)3r  of  Kansas  and  iTr a'^ier  of  North  Dalcota  asked 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  cotton  pr o6.ucer,  and  Marsh  said:    'We  rely  on 
norm^al  processes  ci  human  nature;*    He  dociared  that  the  producer  gets 
all  he  possibly  can,  given  the  general  market  price  for  cotton  when 
the  futures  markets  are  functioning  as  they  should.  Speculative 
trades  on  the  lle^j  York  market  aro  about  15  per  cent,  he  said,  adding  , 
however,   that  ^janipulations  had  ca'as-jd  a  contraction  of  buying  and 
distribution  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  spring  of  1926.     'I  am.  pre- 
pared to  state  as  a  general  truth,  ^  he  added,    'that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the  decline  in  cotton  in  1927-^-28  has  been  the  tre- 
m.endous  contraction  of  the  general  body  of  the  cotton  trade  due  to  the 
losses  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  ox:)6rations  of  the  Anderson  &  Clayton 
Co.^..'- 

Practically  no  change  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices 
from  January  to  February  is  shown  by  information  collected  in  repre- 
sentative m-arkets  by  the  B'ureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     The  bureau's 
weighted  index  nujnber,  c.-)ipputed  on  prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the  base 
and  including  550  com:r-iodities  or  price  series,   stands  at  96^4  for 
February  compared  virith  9G.3  for  January,  an  increase  of  one- tenth  of 
1  per  cent.     Com^pared  with  February,   1927,  with  an  index  number  of 
95.9,  an  increase  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  shown.    Farm,  products 
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as  a  groiip  declined  1-1  / 2  per  cent  from  the  January  level,  du.e  to 
price  decrease 3  for  "b^ef  steers,  hogs,  cotton,  eggs,  hay,  and  toaecco. 
Corn,  oa cr-,  rye-   calves,  larrilDs,  potatoes,   and  wool,  on  the  other  hand, 
mrere  higher  than  in  January.     Foods  as  a  whole  advanced  slightly, 
while  hides  and  leather  products  again  advanced  sharply.     Small  price 
increases  are  sho?/n  for  fuel  and  lighting  ma.terials,  metals,  and  metal 
products,  and  building  materials,  ?.'hile  small  decreases  are  shown  for 
textile  products,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  house furnishing  goods.  In 
the  group  of  miscellaneous  commodities  price  reductions  in  crude  ruboer 
Caused  a  decline  of  almost  2  per  cent  in  the  group  level.     Of  the  51:0 
comm.odities  or  price  series  for  which  comparable  inforziation  for 
January  and  February  was  collected,  increases  x^/ere  shown  in  134  in- 
stances and  decreases  in  139  instances.     In  277  instances  no  change  in 
price  was  reported. 

Comparing  prices  in  February  with  those  of  a  year  ago,  as 
measured  by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,   it  is  seen  that  farm  products 
and  hides  and  leather  products  were,  considerably  higher,  while  foods 
and  textile  products  were  somewhat  higher.     Slight  increases  are  shown 
for  metals  and  metal  products  and  bous  e furnishing  goods,  vi^hile  smiall 
decreases  are  shown  for  building  materials,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and 
miscellaneous  comjnoditie  s.    Fuel  and  lighting  materials,   owing  to 
large  decreases  in  bituminous  coal,  coke,   and  petroleijm  products,  were 
15-1/4  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  February,  1927, 

Rural  Theater  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  March  16  says:  "Villages 

Movement      and  rural  communities  have  long  been  virtually  barred  from  worthwhile 
drsmiatic  entertainment  because  of  their  isolation.    Occasional  home- 
talent  plays  have  been  well  patronized.    Now  a  widespread  rise  of  fair 
grounds  theatres,  centering  in  Ohio,   seems  to  presage  a  movement  that 
may  eventually  give  rural  drama  lovers  a  theatre  peculiarly  their  own, 
with  farm  themes  and  characters.     In  Ohio  alone  128  theatric  al  prociuc— 
tions  of  considerable  merit,  given  by  ninety-five  different  producing 
organizations  such  as  country  and  grange  clubs ^  were  witnessed  by  28,- 
000  people  who  paid  admission.     Armiories  and  miee ting  halls  are  being 
turned  into  theatres  for  use  wben  the  fair  has  gone.    The  Ohio  State 
University  Departuienu  of  Sociology  reports  that  one  of  its  representa- 
tives conducted  dramatic  schools  in  fifty-one  Ohio  counties.^' 

Unemplo^nr.ent  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  informied  The  New 

Data  Gor«-    York  Times  that  in  a  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Magnus  W.  Alexan- 
rection       der,  president  of  that  body,  at  New  York  last  S^anday  night  wZ**  Alexan- 
der was  incorrectly  quoted  on  unemployment  statistics.    lir «  Alexander 
was  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  figm^e  of  3.500,000  unemployed 
estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Poard  a  mionth  ago  was 
substantially  correct ,  Mr A^lexander  points  out  that  he  referred  to  an 
estimate  made  of  the  situation  in  1921  and  said  that  there  was  no  ade- 
quate data  on  unemployment  at  present  on  which  to  base  an  estimate. 
(a  resume  of  l^r ,  Alexander '  s  address  was  given  in  Daily  Digest,  Mar .  14) 

Wool  Production       An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  17  says:  ''For 
in  Pennsyl-    various  reasons  it  is  believed  that  wool  production  in  the  chief 
vania  competing  countries  has  reached  and  possibly  passed  the  iraximum.,  and 

that  American  sheep  raisers  need  not  fear  increasing  competition  from 
those  countries.    With  the  prospects  for  a  stabilized  wool  market,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  good  home  market  for  wool  and  m.utton  (or  lamib) 
there  is  no  reason  whj^  sheep  raising  should  not  receive  increased 
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attention  in  this  country.    The  United  States  has  millions  of  acres 
that  are  oetuer  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  cultivr.tion,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania has  its  share  of  these  acres.    'Way  should  there  not  he  a  revival 
of  sheep  growing  and  wool  production  in  this  State?" 


Section  3 

Mi^BKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Produdts  March  16.    Livestock  quotetions  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  steers, 

good  and  choice,  $13-$15;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8»35^$11.25;  heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.75-$13.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12.35-$15; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11«-$12«5C;  heavy  v^:eight 
hogs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7#75-$8.25;  light  lights,  medium  to 
choice,  $6.8b-$8.60j  slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $6.35- 
$7.85;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice,  $15. 65-$16«85;  feeding  lam"bs, 
medium  to  choice,  $13. 85-$15, 85. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $3-$3»10  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.45-$2.50  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  ITShites  $2.15-$2.25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
Florida  Bliss  Triumphs  $o.40-$4  per  bushel  crate  in  the  Middle  West. 
Uew  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  y^^llow  onions  ranged  $3.75-$4«75  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  few  sales  $4.25  i.o.b,  Y^est  Michigan 
points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50'-$8.50  per  barrel  in  the  East. 
■  Michigan  Baldwins  $9-$9«50  in  Chicago.    Misso^-uri  and  Kansas  Jonathans 
$8.50-$9  in  Kansas  City,    Florida  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1.75-$2.25  per 
I2  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    Texas  Hound  type  $2,50-$4 
-per  barrel  crate  in 'terminal  markets;   top  of  $4.50  in  New  York  City; 
•  $32.50-$40  bulk  per  ton  f.o-b.  Texas  points.    Hew  York  Danish  type 
$20-$35  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets;  $13-$15  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Averoge  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  29  points  to  18.88^  per  lb.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  29  points  to  18.93(jJ,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  26  points  to  18.75(?J. 

G-rain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  xvinter  wheat  at  Chicago  $.1.61; 
Kansas  City  $1. 57-$l. 59 . _  No, 2  hard  winter  at  Chicago  $1.404-$1.40f ; 
■  Kansas  City  $l,3l|«$1.33t«    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  97^-;  Minneapolis 

90-92^;  Kansas  City  90-92-2-<^ .    No. 3  yellow  corn  at  Chicago  $1-$1.01; 
•    Minneapolis  94-96(^;  Kansas  City  914-96^.    No. 3  white  oats  at  Chicago 
58-6li^;  Minneapolis  56  l/8^-57  5/8^;  Kansas  City  58-60t^. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  wan  49:|(^ . 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  Yorkwere: 
Flats  29-29i,i^;  Single  Daisies  291-29^^';  Young  Americas  30-31/^.  (Pre- 
pared by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  DepartmcBt  ©f  Agriculture,  for  the  puri)ose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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IN  CONGRESS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  outlines  prol^ahle  Congressional 

legislation  for  the  week,   in  part,   as  follows:  '^Two'  major  pieces 
of  legislation,  flood  control  in  the  Senate  and  the  annual  Navy 
Department  supply  hill  in  the  House,  will  command  a  large  share  of  congressional 
attention  during  the  next  six  days.    The  $335,000,000  Jones  flood  hill  will  comae 
before  the  Senate  immediately  upon  disposition  of  the  Norbeck  measure  proposing 
establishment  of  permanent  wild  bird  refuge  areas  to  miake  more  effective  the  wild 
bird  protection  treaty  with  Great  Britain.    Leaders  hope  to  have  the  latter  out  of 
the  way  in  a  day  of  two.     Consideration  of  the  Jones  bill  will  mark  the  first  time 
that  legislation  for  control  of  the  turbulent  Mississippi  River  has  reached  the 
floor  of  either  House -Both  Houses  are  expected  dui'ing  the  early  part  of  the 
Tveek  to  take  action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Comjnission 
for  one  year^    The  bill  carries  a  proviso  calling  for  the  allocation  of  radio  wave 
lengths  to  States  upon  the  basis  of  population, Other  Senate  comm.it  tees  will 
continue  their  inquiries  into  the  coal  and  cotton  situations,  xvith  the  finance 
committee  expected  to  defer  for  another  week  its  decision  regarding  disposition  of 
the  tax  reduction  bill  passed  weeks  ago  by  the  House.     The  House  agriculture  com- 
mittee again  will  struggle  alor^g  in  executive  session  with  the  McNary-Hauge n  farm 
bill.    The  House  military  committee  will  hear  various  proposals  for  disposition 
of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  m.erchant  marine  committee  will  start  work  behind  closed 
doors  on  a  batch  of  bills,  each  proposing  a  different  remedy  for  building  up  the 
American  merchant  marine," 


FEDERAL  SALARY  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  18  says; 

INCREASES  "P^ablic  hearings  on  the  Welch  salary  increase  bill  will  begin  to- 

morrow morning  before  the  House  committee  on  civil  service.  The 
measure  proposes  to  amend  the  comipensation  rates  contained  in  the 
classification  act  of  1923  and  affects  approximately  120,000  Eederal  employees 
in  the  departmental  and  field  services,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  postal  service. 
It  is  a  salary  increase  measure  with  a  proposed  average  increase  to  the  individual 
employee  of  between  $300  and  $400  per  annum.... The  bill  proposed  a  minimum  of 
$1,500  per  annum  for  full-timie  adult  employees,  which  minimum  rate  was  established 
by  Congress  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  postal  service  four  years  ago.     It  in- 
creases the  miaximum  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  per  annum.,   and  although  these  top  rang- 
es would  affect  a  very  limited  number,   they,   nevertheless,   include  the  little 
group  of  assistant  secretaries  of  departments,  chiefs  of  important  bureaus,  and 
high-grade  professional  men  whose  services  are  well-nigh  indispensable*..."" 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  The  Associated  Press  March  17  reports:  "President  Coolidge 

Railroad  ACERGERS    has  told  members  of  Congress  that  he  considers  the  enactm.ent.. 

of  legislation  to  facilitate  railroad  consolidation  at  this  session 
to  be  highly  desirable.     Although  the  President  has  recoram.ended  \ 
such  action  by  Congress  repeatedly  in  official  messages,  he  now  feels  that  the  tine  | 
is  ripe  for  concluding  a  railroad  consolidation  program  and  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate economic  need  for  it.»..^  j 

 _  —  / 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Southeirh  Igricultur ibt  for  March  16  says: 

Handicap      "The  manufacturer,  as  a  rule;   sells  his  goods  before  he  produces  them. 

At  any  rate,  he  knows  approximately  what  the  selling  price  will  be 
before  the  goods  are  produced.    Hence,  he  is  in  a  position  to  regulate 
his  production  with  reference  to  cost  and  price.     The  same  is  true 
in  large  measure  of  the  merchant,  and  in  general  of  almost  every  other 
business  man  except  the  farmer.     When  the  farmer  begins  the  productive 
process,  he  has  no  adequate  conception  of  what  the  demand  will  be  for 
his  product  when  it  reaches  the  market,  and  hence  he  can  not  know  what 
the  price  will  be.     It  is  impossible  for  him  to  know  whether  he  will 
make  a  profit,  break  even  or  suffer  a  big  loss.    In  nearly  every  other 
field  of  industry,  little  time  is  required  to  tal^e  goods  through  the 
productive  process.    But  in  farming  the  productive  process  is  by 
necessity  long  drawn  cut;  there  must  be  a  long  period  of  time  between 
the  beginning  and  the  finishing  of  the  simplest  farm  products.  This 
period  is  so  long  that  many  radical  changes  in  demand  m.ay  cccur  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  winding  up  of  the  productive  process  that 
■   may  completely  upset  the  wisest  calculations  and  wreck  the  whole  entep- 
prise.    After  the  farm.er  plants  his  crop  at  great  expense,  he  may 
discover  that  he  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in  his  calculations  on 
demand;  he  m.ay  find  that  the  price  will  not  cover  the  necessary  cost. 
But  he  must  go  on  with  the  losing  proposition  to  the  end.     In  other 
fields  of  business,  adjustments  may  be  made  to  changing  conditions. 
But  the  farmer  can't  adjust — with  him  it  is  a  big  loss  if  he  goes  on, 
and  a  bigger  loss  if  he  doesn't  go  on.    He  must  continue  to  tramp  in 
this  inexorable  treadmdll  of  loss,  and  fight  a  losing  battle  with 
certain  defeat  always  before  him.    This  untoward  condition  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer;  it  is  due  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  business.    This  peculiar  nature  of  agri- 
cu3.ture  puts  such  a  handicap  on  farming  as  contrasted  with  other  fields 
of  business,   it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  intelligent  men  and  boys  in 
increasing  numbers  are  turning  from  agriculture  to  fields  of  less 
risk  and  greater  profit •    The  disintegration  of  agriculture,  and  hence 
of  rural  civilization,  will  in  all  probability  continue  unless  some- 
thing unusual  is  done  by  the  Grovernment  to  remove  or  absorb  the  agri- 
cultural handicap." 

Apples  on  Apples  were  grown  on  twelve  Federal  irrigation  projects  in 

Irrigation  1927,   the  Interior  Department  announces.     The  23,907  acres  in  apple 
Projects      orchards  produced  in  1927  a  total  yield  of  205,165,000  pounds  of 

apples,  valued  at  $5,293,000,  or  $221.40  an  acre.    The  largest  acre- 
age, yield  and  total  value  were  found  on  the  Yakima  project  in  which 
Washington  State,  ^A^ere  15,451  acres  produced  148,359,580  pounds  of 
apples  valued  at  $3,803,402,  or  $246.16  an  acre.    The  Okanogan  project, 
in  the  same  State,  produced  an  apple  crop  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  and  reported  the  highest  value  per  acre,  amounting  to  $289. (Press, 
Mar.  17.) 

Australian  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  17  says: 

Business      "Business  conditions  in  Australia,  reports  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Conditions  remain  dull  and  depressed,  but  hopefulness  for  the  future  is  becoming 
more  apparent.     The  importance  of  this  announcement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together  give  us  about  one-quarter  of 
their  import  trade,  their  purchase  from  us  amounting  to  over  $200,- 
000,000  a  year.    Australia  also  disputes  with  Argentina  the 
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distinction  of  being  the  world's  largest  importer  of  ATierican  auto- 
mohiles.     This  report  gives  the  opinion  of  important  financial  houses 
that  money  conditions  will  not  be  easy  at  least  until  September.  That 
date  is  named  because  it  is  the  tim,e  when  crop  money  begins  to  com.e 
in.     It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  about  conditions  after 
that  time.     The  reason  is  that  no  one  knows  yet  what  the  crops  7/ill 
be.     If  there  is  a  poor  crop  season  conditions  will  remain  dull,  but 
will  improve  if  crops  are  good.    Naturally,   therefore,  caution  will 
be  displayed  in  expenditures,  both  public  and  private  until  September. 
Australia,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  had  several  good  years  in  succession, 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  expansion  in  both  trade  and  industry  re- 
sulting from  easy  money.     It  also  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
Capital  issues  put  upon  the  m^arket  which,   in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,   seems  to  have  been  somewhat  overdone.     This  became  apparent 
when  the  seasonal  rainfall  a  year  ago  was  below  normal  and  bankers 
promiptly  put  the  screws  on  their  advances — a  com.plete  reversal  of  their 
former  attitude.     While  the  drought  did  not  affect  the  crops  as  ser- 
iously as  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season  it  did  widen  considera- 
bly the  difference  between  the  export  and  imiport  balance,  because 
imiports  continued  at  a  high  level  while  the  exports  were  mieasurably 
less.    For  1928  the  outlook,   on  the  whole,   is  more  optimistic  than 
pessimiistic .     Due  to  the  sm.aller  production  of  wheat  the  exports  will 
fall  off,  but  oth4r  exports  will  be  in  good  vol^ume Import  trade, 
although  large  for  the  year,  fell  off  in  Tecember  and  is  likely  to 
remain  below  1927  at  least  until  the  crop  situation  shows  whether  the 
economic  situation  will  be  better  or  worse  

Indiana  Taxes         Indiana  Farmier  ^  s  Guide  for  March  17  says:  "The  taxpayers  of 
Indiana  will  contribute  3140,496,519  toward  the  expenses  of  State 
and  local  government  this  year,  just  $13,000,000  less  than  they  would 
have  paid  had  not  appeals  been  taken  to  the  tax  board  on  the  budget 
and  lev^  estim.ates  last  fall.     This  is  the  encouraging  word  coming 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Taxpayers*  Association,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  active  in  tax  m.atter.    Eighty-one  counties 
will  spend  more  for  public  purposes  this  year  than  last,  and  eleven 
will  spend  less  and  will,  consequently,  collect  less  in  taxes.  The 
matter  of  mounting  taxes  is  one  that  seriously  concerns  every  citizen, 
and  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  it.     As  we  spend  we  have 
to  pay.    Public  improvemient s  are  demanded  and  few  taxpayers  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  until  the  semiannual  paym^ent  is  due.     A  closer 
scrutiny  of  budgets  and  the  real  need  for  improvements  asked  for 
would  leave  more  in  the  taxpayers'  pockets  after  the  May  and  December 
installm.ent s  have  beenm:et,  as  the  above  figures  prove," 

Iowa  Highway  The  press  of  March  17  reports  that  the  Icwa  State  Legislature 

Bond  Issue  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  $100,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hard- surfacing  the  State's  highway  system.     The  issue  will  be 
submitted  for  public  approval  at  the  general  election  on  Nov.  7,  The 
report  says:   "This  will  be  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  highway  con- 
struction which  the  State  has  followed — that  of  placing  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  its  political  subdivisions.    The  only  bonded  indebted- 
ness  which  the  State  has  incurred  since  1892  was  the  authorization  and 
subsequent  marketing  of  $22,000,000  of  soldiers'  bonus  bonds  in  1923." 
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New  Cotton  Mem"bers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchan^^e,  by  a  vote  of  113 

Premi-um  on  to  1,  March  15  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  allowing  a  staple 
Cotton  Ex-  premiiun  on  cotton  of  a  lerjgth  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  a 
change         length  oi  one  inch.    All  cotton  exceeding  one  inch  in  length  will 
receive  the  same  premium  as  one^-inch  cotton.     The  first  contracts 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  new  rule  will  be  those  cal-ling  for 
delivery  in  March,  193,  and  all  contracts  for  later  delivery.  (Press, 
Mar.  16,) 

New  York  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  17  says:  *'A 

Cotton         Senate  sub'-ccmmittee  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  is  now  taking 
Market         testimony  on  charges  of  manipulation  of  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

futures  by  a  leading  firm  of  cotton  merchants.     If,  as  alleged,  and 
as  seems  probable,   the  organization  of  the  New  York  market  offers  op- 
portunity for  resourcef'al  firms  with  large  capitals  at  their  command 
to  manipulate  future  prices  to  their  own  advantage  whether  at  the 
expense  of  mills,   speculators  or  direct  compe  titors,  then  the  situa- 
tion is  one  that  calls  for  a  remedy,... No  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  nature  of  organized  speculation  supposes  that  prices  paid 
producers  have  been  greatly  affected  by  operations  in  the  futures 
m^arket.     It  is  generally  recognized,  in  fact,  that  except  for  the 
possibility  of  hedging  spot  purchases  the  farmer  would  receive  less, 
not  more,  on  the  average,  for  his  cotton  than  he  now  does.     It  is 
true,  however,   that  any  set  of  circumstances  that  causes  future  prices 
to  diverge  erratically  and  unwarrantably  from  the  prices  in  spot 
markets  increases  the  risks  of  the  dealer  in  actual  cotton,  who  is 
in  consequence  less  well  protected  by  the  hedges  placed  against  his 
dealings  in  such  cotton.    To  that  extent  the  whole  cotton  market 
from  the  grower  to  the  mill  consuner  has  to  carry  the  burden  of  great— 
er  risks,  and  that,  of  course,  will  be  reflected  to  an  incalculable 
extent  in  the  prices  paid  for  the  raw  material.     Since,  therefore, 
New  York  is  the  most  important  speculative  market  in  y/hich  merchants 
and  mills  can  hedge  purchases  and  sales  of  actual  cotton,  every  con- 
ceivable precaution  sho'old  be  taken  to  make  the  protection  afforded 
as  perfect  as  possible.... ■ " 


Pink  Boll  Representative  Buchanan  of  Texas  told  the  House, March  15,  that 

Worm  unless  the  pink  bollworm,  now  infesting  large  areas  of  Texas,   is  soon 

eradicated  it  will  spread  over  the  entire  Cotton  Belt,  according  to 

the  press  of  March  16. 


"Saddle  and  An  editorial  in  The  Nor^-West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  March  5 

Sirloin"  says:  "Attempts  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  promote  a 
Club  Canadian  contemporary  to  the  famous  'Saddle  and  Sirloin'  Club,  of 

Chicago.    Rene-ved  interest  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  soon  take  definite  form.    This,   in  our  opinion,   is  as  it 
should  be.     Canadian  livestock  men  have  blazed  many  a  trail  and  have 
set  up  ideals  accepted  throughout  the  world.     It  is  most  fitting  that 
the  work  of  our  pioneers  be  comjnem crated  in  a  way  that  will  keep  the 
value  of  their  accomplishments  before  those  who  follow,  and  at  the 

I same  time  encourage  greater  effort  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  indus- 
try.   As  time  passes  the  prestige  of  the  animal  husbandryman  in- 
creases; his  achievements  are  now  considered  on  a  plane  with  notable 
contributions  to  the  State  and  to  other  professions.    By  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  earned  recognition,  a  Canadian  club  of 
the  nat^jre  proposed  virould  render  a  distinct  service  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  country/  at  large." 
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Trade  Balance  February  exports  from  the  United  States  were  $373,000,000  and 

imports  were  $353,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  the 
United  States  of  $20,000,000,    The  Commerce  Department,  in  announcing 
these  figures,  March  15,  said  that  the  corresponding  figures  for 
February  last  year  showed  exports  of  $372,438,000  and  imports  of 
$310,877,000  with  a  favorable  balance  of  $61,551,000.    American  exports 
for  February  this  year,  while  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
month  last  year,  were  larger  than  ever  recorded  during  the  same  period 
of  any  year. 

Section  3 
MIRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  17,    Livestock  prices  quoted:    Kogs,  heavy  weight, 

m^edim,  good  and  choice,  $7*75  to  $8-25;  lights,  medium  to  choice, 
$6.85  to  $8.60;  slaughter  Digs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $6.35  to 
$7,85. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,62  nominal; 
Kansas  City  $1,58  to  $1.60.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1<43  to  $1>49.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $l»4l|;  Kansas  City  $1.32-|  to  $1.34^.    No. 3  mixed  corn  98  to 
99(f  Chicag'o;  Kansas  City  921^.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  99^;^;  Kansas 
City  9l2  to  96^.    No*3  white  oats  Chicago  59i  to  6li^;  Kansas  City 
58  to  61^. 

Potatoes  som.ewhat  unsettled.    Maine  sacMd  Creen  Mountains 
closed  at  $2-90-$3  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock 
$2.45-$2*50  f*o,b*  Presque  Isle.    ViTisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites 
$2,15-$2*25  Car lot  sales  in  Chicago.     Cabbage  slightly  stronger.  Texas 
round  type  sold  at  $2.50-$4.50  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets; 
$2.10-$2.25  f.o-b.  Lo7i/-er  Rio  G-rande  Valley  points.     Florida  pointed 
type  $2-25-$2,75  per  l-|-bushel  hamper  in  the  East,    Onions  about  steady. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellows  brought  a  general  range  of  $3,75-$4,75  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  around  $4.25  f.o.b.  West  Michigan 
points.     Apple  markets  firrn^    New  York  Baldwins  ranged  $7.50-'$8.50 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

vlholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  49i<^;  91  score,  49;^;  90  score,  48j(^ . 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats,  22^  to  23^^;   Single  Daisies,  24  to  24-|^ .    Held  cheese 
prices:    Flats,  29  to  29^^;  Single  Daisies,  29^  to  29^^;  Young 
Americas,  30  to  31,^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  18  points,  closing  at  19.06^  per  lb.    March  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  17  points  to  19.15(^ 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  21  points  to 
18.96^-  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr .  Econ,) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  iRformation,  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture,  for  the  jmrpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pre^s  on  matters  a£[ectins  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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STABILIZING  THE  Gov.  Roy  A.  Young  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  other 

DOLLAR  "board  officials  yesterday  stated  their  opposition  to  the  hill  de- 

signed to  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  during  a 
hearing  "before  the  House  banking  conjmittee .    Young  will  appear  at 
a  later  meeting  and  yesterday  merely  told  the  committee  that  '^the  board  was  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  legislation.'^    Any  m.ethod  of  price  fixing  is  not  feasible, 
Benjamin  F.  Strong,  governor  of  New  York  Reserve  Bank,  testified.    He  added, 
however,   that  the  scientific  application  of  the  gold  standard  was  the  m.ost  feasi- 
ble miethod  of  stabilization  of  mone3^.     Owen  D.  Young,  director  of  the  New  York 
Bank,  presented  his  views  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  McFadden  in  7/hich  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  measure  would  tend  '^to  create  a  central  bank  in  Washington 
and  fundamentally  change  the  whole  theory  of  the  reserve  system"  by  weakening  the 
independence  of  the  regional  banks.  (A.P.,  Mar.  20,) 


THE  »VELCH  BILL                The  press  to-day  reports:   "For  the  first  time  in  congres- 
sional history,  an  army  of  Government  WDrkers  stormed  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  and  demanded  the  passage  of  legislation 
calling  for  an  average  increase  of  $200  annually  for  clerks  and  other  employees 
of  the  Government.     The  TTelch  bill,  which  if  enacted  will  provide  for  the  salary 
increases,  was  the  occasion  for  the  demonstration.    The  House  committee  on  civil 
service  has  the  bill  under  conside:£ation,  and  it  was  before  that  committee,  the 
Government  workers  made  their  demands  " 


H.'^  HOLIDAY  BILL  The  Jones  bill  granting  Sat^orday  half  holidays  the  year 

round  to  certain  Government  employees  was  favorably  reported  yes- 
terday.^ by  the  Senate  civil  service  committee.     The  bill  grants  a 
half  holidaj^  on  Saturdays  to  all  laborers,  helpers,   skilled  and  semiskilled  xvork- 
men  and  mechanics  in  the  Federal  service,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the 
Postal  -Service  and  the  Goverrment  Printing  Office.     Other  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced providing  a  half  holiday  for  the  workers  in  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  (  Press,  Mar.  20.) 


Armour  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.., 
PACKER  LIMITATIONS         The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Swift  &  Co.,/ 

Morris  &  Co.  and  -che  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  composing  the  Big  Five 
packers,  must  hereafter  confine  their  activities  strictly  to  the 
meat-packing  industry,  as  they  agreed  to  do  in  a  consent  decree  entered  February 
27,  1920,  v/hen  the  Goverri:Tient  began  antitrust  lawsuits  against  them.    That  decree 
was  sustained  yesterday  by  the  Saprem^e  Court,     The  decision  restores  an  injunction 
restraining  them  from  monopolizing  the  meat-packing  industry  and  from  engaging  in 
other  lines  of  business  which  was  suspended  in  May,  1925,  pending  the  outcom.e  of 
proceedings  started  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  Axuic'ir  8c  Co.  to  vacate  the  consent  decree. 
In  1921  the  Southern  Wliolesale  Grocers  Association  and  the  National  Miolesale  Gro*- 
cers  Association  were  permitted  to  intervene  to  oppose  any  modification  of  the 
decree,  and  in  1922  the  California  Cooperative  Canneries  were  permitted  to  inter- 
vene for  the  purpose  of  having  the  decree  vacated...." 
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Arkansas  Road  According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  March  18  the  State  of 

Bonds  Arkansas  March  17  awarded  an  issue  of  $lo,000,000  highwa^^  bonds,  due 

serially  on  May  1,  1938  to  1958,  as  4^5  at  a  price  of  101.32,  or  a 
4.176  per  cent  interest  cost  to  the  State,  to  a  syndicate  consisting 
of  Halsey,   Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc.,   the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  E.H.Rollins 
&  Sons,  Redmond  &  Co.,  the  First  National  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
B.J.  Van  Ingen  &  Co.,  the  National  Park  Bank,  Howe,  Snow  &  Co.,  Inc., 
R.W.Pressprich  &  Co.,  Kaufman,   Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  St. Louis,  Stifel, 
Nicolaus  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  of  St. Louis,  and  Pulleyn  &  Co. 

Bank  Failure  The  American  Barikers  Association  has  established  a  traveling 

Causes         fellowship  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of 

Harvard  University  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigations  into 
causes  and  remedies  for  bank  failures,  and  an  appropriation  has  been 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work,  it  is  announced  by  John  H. 
Puelicher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  educational  founda- 
tion of  the  association.    On  recommendation  of  O.M.W. Sprague,  Acting 
Bean  of  the  school,  William  McKinley  Edens  has  been  appointed  to  the 
fellowship  and  will  begin  the  work  of  the  investigation  in  June.  The 
first  part  of  the  investigation  will  cover  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve 
district,  which  comprises  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Indiana.    It  will  be  directed  toward  conditions  particu- 
larly relating  to  areas  where  there  have  been  nmerous  country  bank 
failures  and  will  seek  to  develop  results  especially  helpful  to  them. 

Farm  Boy  Prize       A  Chicago  dispatch  March  19  reports:  "Charles  Goodwin,  19-year- 
Winner         old  farm  boy  of  Guilford,  N.Y.,  was  announced  March  17  as  the  winner 
of  the  national  essay  contest  promoted  by  the  juvenile  department  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation's  official  magazine.  The  Bureau 
Farmer.    Goodwin  will  receive  a  set  of  silverware.    Dorothy  Chapin, 
17,  of  Ludlow,  Mass.,  won  second  place.    The  gold  medal  she  will  re- 
ceive will  be  added  to  her  collection  of  thirty-seven  other  medals  and 
ribbons  won  at  various  agricultural  contests.    Third  place,  with  a 
silver  medal,  was  awarded  to  lola  Pierce,  Audubon,  Iowa,  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Farm  Girls ^  4-H  Club,    Lorea  Hobeck  of  Green  Forest, 
Ark.,  the  fourth— place  winner,  will  receive  a  bronze  medal.  *A 
Dreamer  and  His  Dreams'-  was  the  title  of  Goodwin* s  essay.    In  it  he 
recounted  his  career  as  a  4-H  (head,  heart,  hands  and  health)  club 
member,  an  organization  of  farm  youth." 

Farm  Building  Farmers  in  seventeen  mid-continental  States  of  the  United 

Progress      States  spent  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  new  building 
construction  during  1927,  according  to  a  survey  which  has  Just  been 
completed  by  the  market  research  division  of  the  New  Breeders  Ga- 
zette,   The  States  covered  are  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,   South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
Building  plans  for  1928  in  the  seventeen  States  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure in  building  material  of  $1,499,857,500,   the  survey  esti- 
mates.   Farmers  in  the  seventeen  States  erected  an  average  of  1.04 
buildings  per  farm^  during  the  past  year,   the  survey  finds.    An  aver- 

Iage  of  $424  was  spent  on  each  farm  for  new  construction.    The  average 
per  farm  was  over  $500  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  South 
Dakota,  Kansas  and  Texas.    Some  4,200,000  nev;  farm  buildings  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  constructed  in  the  seventeen  States  in  1927. 


\  -' 
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Pood  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics 

shows  for  February  15,  1928,  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  2  per  cent 
since  January  15,   1928;  a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  2  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  since  February  15,  1927;  and  an  increase  of  56  and 
a  half  per  cent  since  February  15,  1913.     The  index  number  (1913  ~ 
100.0)  was  156.0  in  February.  1927;  155.1  in  January,  1928;  and  151.6 
in  February,  1928.    During  the  month  from  January  15,  1928  to  Februa- 
ry 15,  1928,  11  articles  on  which  monthly  prices  were  secured  de- 
creased as  follows:     Strictly  fresh  eggs,  23  per  cent;  storage  eggs, 
7  per  cent;  pork  chops,  6  per  cent;  butter  and  lard,  3  per  cent;  bacon, 
2  per  cent;  ham,  baked  beans  and  raisins,  1  per  cent;  and  vegetable 
lard,   substitute  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Four- 
teen articles  increased:  Cabbage,  7  per  cent;  navy  beans,  6  per  cent; 
plate  beef  and  onions,  2  per  cent;  sirloin  steak,  roimd  steak,  rib 
roast,  chuck  roast,  hens,  canned  tomatoes  and  bananas,   1  per  cent; 
and  leg  of  lamb,  canned  salmon  and  coffee,   less  than  five- tenths  of  1 
per  cent*    The  following  eighteen  articles  showed  no  charge  in  the 
month;  Fresh  milk,  evaporated  milk,  oleomargarine,  cheese,  bread, 
flour,  corn  meal,  rolled  oats,  cornflakes,  wheat  cereal,  macaroni, 
rice,  potatoes,  canned  corn,  canned  peas,   sugar,  prunes  and  oranges. 
During  the  month  from  January  15,  1928,   to  February  15,  1928,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  average  cost  of  food  in  50  of  the  51  cities. 

German  View  A  Berlin  dispatch  March  19  says:  ^^The  former  Minister  of  Indus- 

of  American  try,  Julius  Hirsch,  publishes  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  itoer- 
Agricul-  ican  agriculture.  He  concludes  that  the  exodus  of  labor  from  Jtoerican 
ture  farms,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  agricultural  land  prices,  can  be 

successfully  offset  only  by  further  mechanization  of  agriculture.  He 
believes  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  reconciling  the  rise  of  agricultur- 
al wages  in  the  United  States  and  the  stagnant  position  of  agricultural 
prices  with  a  real  national  prosperity  in  America.'^ 

Porto  Rico  A  San  Juan  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  IS  states  that  Dr. 

University    Livingston  Farrand,  president  of  Cornell,  has  spent  some  days  in  San 
Plans  Farm  Juan  personally  studying  the  possibilities  of  Cornell  joining  with  the 
College       University  of  Porto  Rico  in  establishing  a  graduate  school  of  tropical 
agriculture — the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the  American  tropics.  The 
report  says:   "Doctor  Farrand  not  only  expressed  his  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  project  but  at  once  began  outlining  the  details  of  the 
institution  and  its  requirements,  financial  as  well  as  scientific  and 
physical,  asserting  that  Cornell  would  need  to  provide  at  least 
$1,000,000  in  endowment  to  carry  its  share  of  the  burden  of  the  new 
school.    A  graduate  school  of  tropical  agriculture.  Doctor  Farrand 
said,  would  do  m.ore  to  increase  productivity  in  the  tropics  and  spread 
prosperity  and  make  better  living  conditions  in  backward  areas  than 
any  one  other  institution.*.." 

Rubber  Pool  The  Uew  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  19  says:  "An  indi- 

Credit         cation  of  large  losses  suffered  here  during  the  recent  slump  in  crude 
rubber  prices  and  further  efforts  by  American  interests  to  fortify 
themselves  against  price  manipulation  by  the  British  was  given  March 
18  with  the  announcement  that  the  National  Bank  of  Comjnerce  and  the 
International  Acceptance  Bank,  Inc.,  have  arranged  a  $60,000,000 
credit  on  behalf  of  the  American  Rubber  Pool.    This  group,  officially 
known  as  the  National  Reserve  for  Crude  Rubber,  was  due  to  suspend  its 
activities  on  April  1,  under  an  agreement  rea<±ied  last  summer  between 
the  rubber  manufacturers  operating  it  with  L.D.  Tompkins,  president  of 
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the  General  Rubber  Co.,   as  manager.     The  nev:  credit  arrangement  g"aar- 
antees  the  contin-aa.nce  of  its  operations....^' 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says;  "The  additional 
$60,000,000  credit  made  available  to  the  American  rubber  pool  brings 
its  regoirrces  vco  to  a  total  of  $100,000,000.     Formed  originally  late 
in  1926  as  a  means  of  combating  the  Stevenson  rubber  restriction  act  of 
Great  Britain,  the  pool,  composed  of  leading  tire,  rubber  and  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  has  been  able  to  force  prices  to  reasonably  low 
levels.     Originally  the  life  of  the  pool  was  limited  to  August,  1927. 
Subsequently  it  was  extended  until  April  1,  1928,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  now  arranged  for  an  additional  credit  larger  by  a  third  than  the 
original  is  t^aken  to  indicate  that  its  life  will  be  further  extended.*. 
The  British  Goverment,  in  connection  with  rubber,  is  not  in  an  envia- 
ble position,    y/ith  $40,000,000  capital  available  the  American  rubber 
pool  was  able  to  defeat  to  a  considerable  degree  the  purpose  of  the 
restriction  act.     With  an  additional  $60,000,000  capital  it  seems  like- 
ly that  it  Can  miaintain  prices  within  reasonable  levels  almost  indefi- 
nitely." 

Wool  Market  The  Comruercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  March  17  says:  ""Sales  of  spot 

wools  in  the  market  at  Boston  have  been  small  for  the  most  part  and  at 
very  firm  prices.     Som,e  fair  sales  of  contracts  to  mills  are  reported 
at  current  quotations.    The  manufacturing  position  develops  slowly.  In 
the  VYest,  contrac-cing  proceeds  here  and  there  at  the  advance  noted  a 
week  ago.     Sales  have  not  been  large.     The  recent  advances  in  the  for- 
eign primary  markets  iTcere  fully  confirmed  at  London  this  week,  where 
the  sales  are  continuing  on  a  very  firm  basis.    All  foreign  markets  are 
decidedly  strong." 

Young  on  Cable         Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  ad- 
and  Radio    dressing  the  conference  of  the  Industrial  Cominission  of  the  iTational 
Civic  Federation  at  the  Bankers  Club  at  I^ew  York,  March  16,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  combination  of  wireless  and  cable  inter- 
ests in  Great  Britain  has  been  discussed  by  the  major  communications 
and  electrical  companies  here.     "I  have  just  com-e  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  Board,"  Mr.  Young  said,  "where  it  was  reported 
that  the  English  Government,  fearing  the  domination  of  the  American 
radio  group  in  the  world  of  communications,  has  practically  coerced 
the  interests  in  England  to  comibine  cables  with  radio »  in  order  that 
the  English  domination  of  commiuni  cat  ions  may  continue.    In  America, 
Congress  has  enacted  directly  a  piece  of  legislation  stipulating  that 
there  can  be  no  cooperation  or  relationship  between  the  cables  and 
the  radio.. . 
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MiEKET  qUOTATI ONS 

Farm  Products  March  19 »     Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring 

(13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1.59  3/8  to  $1^64  3/8.    No. 2  red  winter 
Chicago,,  $1,62;  Kansas  City  $1.58  to  $1.60.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^ 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1,44  to  $1»50.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.41  to  $1.41^;  Kansas  City  $1.32^  to  $1,34.  No>3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  98^;  Minneapolis  90  to  92^^;  Kansas  City  91  to  92^^, 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  99i(2^to  $1,01;  Minneapolis  94  to  96<;!^;  Kansas 
City  92  to  95^.     No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  56i  to  58j^;  Minneapolis 
55  7/8  to  57  3/8^;  Kansas  City  59  to  61^;^. 

Livestock  prices  quoted.     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13  to  $14.85;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8,35 
to  $11>25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11*75  to  $13*50;  vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $11*50  to  $14.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good 
and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavy  weight,  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$7-75  to  $8;  lights,  m.edium  to  choice,   $6.85  to  $8*40;  slaughter  pigs, 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $6.35  to  $7.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roast- 
ing pigs  excluded  from  above  q.uotations)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs  good  and  choice,  $16  to  $17.10;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice, 
$14*85  to  $16.15. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2,40-$3.15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  fevj  sales  $2.35-$2.45  f.o.b. 
Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.15'-$2.25  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50~$8*50  per  barrel  ran  city 
markets;  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8*5C-'$9.50  per 
barrel  in  Chicago.    Virginia  Wine  saps  $8-$9  in  the  East,    New  York  and 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3.75-$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  consum- 
ing centers;  $4,25  f.o*b.  West  Michigan  points.     Texas  Round  Type 
cabbage  $3-$3,50  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $35-$40  bulk 
per  ton  f,o*b.  Texas  points.    New  York  Danish  type  $18-$22  bulk  per 
ton  in  the  East;  $12-$14  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 18  points  to  18.97,;^,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  declined  11  points  to  18.85^.    On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
March  futures  were  down  22  points  at  18.75^.    The  average  price  of 
Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  spot  markets  declined  19  points 
to  18.87^.     On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  13.84^, 
Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  50^^;  91  score  4:9^]  90  score  49<^ . 

Wholesale  prices  of  No . 1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^  to  23^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  242^.    Held  cheese 
prices.  Flats,  29  to  29^^;   Single  Daisies,  29^  to  292^;  Young  Americas, 
30  to  31^ >  (Prepared  by  Bu-  of  Agr .  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a^ecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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EQUALIZATION  ZEE  By  a  vote  of  13  to  8,   the  equalization  fee  principle  of 

APPROVED  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  "bill  was  approved  yesterday  "by  the 

House  agricultural  committee,  according  to  the  press  to-day 


COTTON  MARKET  The  press  to-day  reports  that  testimony  was  concluded 

TESTIMONY  yesterday  in  the  congressional  investigation  to  determine  the 

cause  of  the  cotton  market  slump. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  ^With  six  proposed 

LEG-ISLATION       methods  of  dealing  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  problem  definitely  cast 

into  the  discard,  the  House  military  committee  plans  to-day  to 
begin  drafting  a  bill  of  its  own,  the  underlying  principle  of 
which  is  to  be  G-overnment  operation.    The  committee  voted  yesterday  to  table  all 
the  Muscle  Shoals  measures  that  have  reached  its  files,  including  the  bid  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Norris  resolution  contemplating  Fed- 
eral operation,  which  previously  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.    The  other  meas-- 
ures  sidetracked  were  bills  by  LaGuardia.  New  York,  and  Lowrey,  Mississippi,  and 
Bell,  Georgia,  and  Morin,  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  committee." 


INCOME  TAX  RETURNS         Latest  figures  available  concerning  Government  revenue  from 

the  first  quarter  of  tax  payments,  which  mil  have  considerable 
bearing  on  prospects  for  tax  reduction  this  year,  show  that  on 
March  17  the  Treasury  had  received  $215,550,008,  which  compares  7/ith  $197,690,398 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.    If  the  same  proportion  of  gain  should  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  income  tax  collections  of  the  Government  for 
1928  would  be  possibly  $100,000,000  higher  than  hitherto  made.  (A.P.,  Mar.  20.) 


MILK  TAEIFT  ■    The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  was  --urged  March  19 

by  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers^  Federation,  in  a  brief 
filed  by  John  D.  Miller  and  Charles  W.  Holman,  to  recommend  to  the 
President  the  increasing  of  the  tariff  on  dairy  products.    They  declared  that  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  commission  heretofore  is  overwhelmingly  to  warrant  a 
maximum  increase  of  the  import  duties  on  both  fresh  milk  and  cream  allowable 
under  the  law,  (Press,  Mar.  20.) 


PLANT  DECEPTION  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  at  the  annual  meet- 

CHARGED  ing  of  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York  yesterday  John  C. 

Wister,  president  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  deplored  the 
practice  of  professional  nurserymen  in  mulcting  amateur,  gardeners 

who  purchase  plants  and  flowers*    Many  nurserymen  foist  old  species  of  flowers  on 

the  public  by  calling  them  novelties,   it  was  said. 
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Age  in  Business       Abraham  Epstein  is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  ''You  Aftei 
Port^'"*  in  The  Forum  for  February.    The  revolt  of  youth  against  age  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  theoretical  revolt,  but  Mr.  Epstein  points  cut  ii; 
his  article  that  this  is  by  no  means  true.    The  revolt  has  become  a 
menacing  reality  in  the  solid  fields  of  economics  and  business,  where 
young  men  are  crowding  to  the  forefront  and  the  man  past  forty  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  employment.     Since  "youth"  and  "^e" 
are  relative  terms,  he  suggests  that  American  business  needs  a  ne7J 
measuring  rod  of  a  man's  usefulness.    He  says  in  part:   "What  are  the 
reasons  for  this  discrimination  against  the  men  and  v/omen  who  have  just 
reached  their  maturity?    Do  they  really,  after  rounding  out  their 
fortieth  or  forty-fifth  year,   lose  their  capacities  and  become  unable 
to  maintain  their  pace?    Does  machine  industry  completely  wear  out  its 
workers  at  this  early  age?    There  is  no  evidence  to  support  these  con- 
tentions.    On  the  contrary,   the  physical  well-being  of  most  persons 
around  forty  is  to-day  far  superior  to  what  it  was  years  ago.  White 
men  at  the  age  of  forty-two  had  by  1920  gained  a  whole  year  more  of 
life  as  compared  with  their  brethren  of  the  same  age  ten  years  before... 
Some  thirty  years  ago  when  industry  was  fetill  young,   the  assets  of  the 
older  workman  made  him  indispensable  and  he  was  a  risk  worth  while  at 
any  age*     When  he  reached  forty,  a  v/orker  had  acquired  skill  and  experi- 
ence, which  were  essential  to  an  industrial  plant.    His  knowledge  of 
the  plant  and  the  machinery  amply  made  up  for  v^hatever  deficiencies  in 
pace  and  alertness  w^ere  caused  by  his  old  age.     To-day,  all  this  has 
disappeared.     With  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,   skill  and  exper- 
ience are  no  longer  of  importance.     In  ^The  Iron  Man,     Arthur  Pound 
points  out  tliat  "The  most  valuable  man  in  operating  automatic  machines 
is  the  man  without  imagination  and  generally  the  man  with  a  mentality 
below  the  average.'     The  older  wage  earner  has  thus  been  deprived  of 
the  only  assets  which  he  possessed  at  an  earlier  age.... The  second 
factor  in  this  deadline  of  employment  has  come  about,   oddly  enough,  as 
the  result  of  the  very  attempt  made  by  American  industry  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  superannuated  wage  earners.     To  induce  younger  employees 
to  remain  until  their  old  age  with  the  sam.e  corporation,  industrial 
pension  plans  have  been  extensively  adopted  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.    Approximately  four  hundred  concerns  employing  over  4,000,000 
workers  have  now  adopted  such  formal  industrial  pension  systems.  These 
schemes  generally  provide  for  the  retirement  of  employees  at  sixty- 
five  and  seventy,  who  have  been  with  the  firm  continuously  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years.... It  is  clear  that  the  discrimination  now 
practiced  against  persons  who  have  reached  their  fortieth  birthday  is 
not  due  to  anything  inherently  defective  in  them.     The  objections  to 
their  permanent  employment  are  inspired  by  the  fear  of  the  future,  cy 
the  fear  that  employees  may  be  worked  out  and  become  incapacitated  at 
a  period  xvhen,  under  the  corporation's  regulations,   they:  will  not  be 
entitled  to  regular  retirement.     At  the  same  time  it  v/ill  be  difficult 
to  discard  them  entirely  without  having  made  some  provision  for  their 
needs.     It  is  significant  that  the  discriminations  practiced  against 
men  and  women  past  their  prime  are  of  an  origin  peculiarly  American* 
Abroad,    such  practices  are  hardly  known.  In  virtually  every  civilized 
nation  the  responsibility  for  the  old  age  of  workers  has  been  removed 
from  the  individual  concern  and  properly  placed  upon  the  entire  indus- 
trial society- ..." 
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Bovine  Tuberculosis         An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  March  12  says: 
"Compared  with  the  year  192S,   there  was  a  saving  on  the  Sioux  City 
market  last  year  of  $218,319  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  parts  and  whole  carcasses  of  livestock  condemned  for  tuberculosis. 
Stating  the  same  facts  in  different  words  the  estimated  loss  at  that 
market  on  account  of  bovine  tuberculosis  was  40  per  cent  less  last 
year  than  five  years  ago,  thus  showing  the  marked  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease.     It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  report  that  in  the  four  States  adjacent  to  Sioux  City  there 
m^ere  29  new  counties  accredited  in  1927,  while  in  the  United  States  sr 
a  whole  158  ne~i/  counties  were  accredited,  last  year.    At  the  present 
rate  of  cleaning  up  it  will  not  be  many  years  till  the  United  States 
will  be  practically  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis.    What  a  credit 
that  will  be  to  the  intelligence  of  manl     The  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  will  result  to  the  livestock  industry  from  this  clean-up 
will  be  large  compared  with  the  cost  thereof,   to  say  nothing  about 
the  reduction  in  human  suffering  that  will  follow*" 

Butter  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  March  14  says:  "The 

sumption     blessings  of  a  domestic  market  are  taken  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  most  .American  creamierymen,   and  it  is  not  until  we  read  of 
some  reference  to  conditions  in  lesS'-f avored  countries  that  we  realize 
how  fortunate  we  are  that  our  prices  are  not  entirely  based  upon  world 
conditions,   although  we  are,   of  course,  affected  to  some  degree  by 
world  markets.     Considering  the  fact  that  our  population  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  take  care  of  most  of  our  present  consumption,  our 
sales  problem  is  comparatively  simple  for  it  is  largely  confined  to 
the  task  of  expanding  our  domestic  consumption  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  production.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  but  17  pounds  it  does  not  appear  that  this  problem  should 
be  very  difficult  of  solution, .Keeping  an  over-supply  of  foreign 
butter  out  of  this  country  is  an  im^portant  problem,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  problem  of  having  domiestic  consumption 
keep  pace  with  domestic  production.'^ 

Canada-New  York        A  Quebec  dispatch  March  20  states  that  a  tri-weekly  air  mail 
Air  Service    and  passenger  service,  linking  up  Q^uebec  with  Rimouski,  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Uew  York  City,  is  to  get  under  way  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  with  the  Canadian  Transcontinental  Airm^a^'s,  Ltd.,  a  Quebec 
company,  getting  the  contract  for  this  service. 

Europe  and  A  Berlin  dispatch  March  20  says:  "The  protective  tariff  poll- 

American      cy  of  the  United  States  will  eventually  force  European  countries  to 
Tariff         form  a  customs  union  which  will  be  directed  principally  against 

America,  W^T.Layton,  editor  of  The  London  Economist,  predicted  March 
19  in  a  lecture  before  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
He  added,  however,   that  this  would  not  be  possible  for  a  long  time, 
on  account  of  the  political  and  racial  prejudices  of  the  various 
nations.     A  beginning  should  be  made  anyway,  the  lecturer  said,  in 
expressing  the  view  that  Germ.any  is  in  the  best  position  to  assume 

I the  leadership  by  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Geneva 
Economiic  Conference  and  lowering  th^  tariff  walls  in  Europe. 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Austria  and  probably  also  the  Scandinavian  •  ■ 
countries    would  follow  the  German  example  quickly,  he  asserted.... 
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To  illustrate  _Arnerica^s  predominance  in  markets,  Mr.  Layton  stated 
that  ^/hile  the  world^s  total  production  is  now  20  per  cent  and  its  com- 
merce  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913,  European  countries  produce  2 
per  cent  and  sell  15  per  cent  less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  while  the 
United  States'  foreign  trade  has  increased  40  per  cent,   as  compared 
with  pre -w ar  t  ime  s . " 

Firestone's  An  Akron,  Ohio,  dispatch  March  20  states  that  direct  radio 

Liheria       communication  between  the  industrial  City  of  Akron  and  the  ne^/ly- 
Radio  opened  rubber  fields  of  Liberia,  was  established  March  19,  with  re- 

Service        ceipt  of  a  message  from  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  jr.,  now  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  in 
western  Africa.    The  message  was  sent  from  a  station  4,600  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  local  station  on  the  root  of  the  Firestone  plant.  The 
transmitters  of  both  stations  operate  on  a  wave  length  of  approximate- 
ly 43.5  meters.    Mr.  Firestone  said  that  the  Liberian  Government  of- 
ficials were  cooperating  in  tthe  company^  s  effort  to  make  Liberia  an 
important  rubber  producing  country.    Pie  also  reported  that  in  the  past 
year  the  field  forces  had  laid  out  two  50,000-acre  plantations,   one  on 
the  Lu  River  and  the  other  150  miles  south  on  the  Cavalla  River.  These 
two  plantations  represent  a  beginning  in  the  cultivation  of  1,000,000 
acres,  he  said.     The  first  trees  will  bear  five  years  from  the  date  of 
planting  and  some  rubber  now  is  being  made  into  tires  from,  a  small 
plantation  previously  cultivated. 

Milk  Distribution    An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  March  says:  ^'The 
by  Chain      number  of  chain  stores  increased  in  A-.ierica  d^aring  1926  from  6  to 
Stores         12  per  cent  in  volume  of  business  'handled,  according  to  a  national 
authority.     During  the  same  period  the  growth  in  nmber  of  chain 
stores  in  the  Pacific.  Slope  area  increased  by  30  per  cent.    This  was 
the  statement  made  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Western  Chain 
Grocers^  Association  at  Del  Monte,  California.     Tlie  chain  store  has 
brought  with  it  also  a  new  factor  in  milk  distribution.  Certain 
chains  are  now  among  the  large  distributors  of  milk  in  various  cities. 
Their  advent  into  the  milk  business  7/as  not  viewed  7/1  th  pleasure  by 
the  dairy  industry  at  first,  but  now  some  of  the  chain  store  people 
are  so  decidedly  in  the  milk  distributing  branch  of  our  industry  that 
they  sit  in  at  meetings  and  help  shape  policies.    I'lhether  or  not  it 
is  desirable  to  ha^'e  milk  distributed  through  stores  is  beside  the 
Question  here.     In  fact,   the  question  is  a  dead  issue  and  the  question 
now  is  to  so  harmonize    the  efforts  of  store  keepers  and  other  dis- 
tributors as  not  to  Cause  any  upset  in  the  Indus trj?-.    This  harmoniz- 
ing process  is  the  constant  effort  of  leaders  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Chain  store  keepers  as  a  rule  are  men  of  big  business  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  dairy  industry  should  be  presented  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  ^-m  understand  it  is  good  business  to  work 
in  harmony  with  those  who  distribute  from  door  to  door.     It  is  in- 
creasirigly  evident,  as  industry  grows  more  complex,   that  business 
people  must  learn  to  get  along  with  each  other.    :Mo  matter  how  their 
methods  of  operation  differ,   there  is  al^/ays  a  meeting  point  where 
the  good  of  the  industry  must  be  considered,  and  this  meeting  point 
is  gained  through  human  contact  and  friendship  in  business.'^ 
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Section  3 

MARICET  QUOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products 

March  20,    Livestock  prices  quoted.     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers:     Steers,  good  and  choice,  $12.85  to  $14.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice,  $8»35  to  $ll»25l  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75  to 
$13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $14;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavy  weight, 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $7*65  to  $8.15;  lights,  medium  to  choice, 
$6*65  to  $8,40;  slaughter  pigs,  medium  good  and  choice,  $6*35  to 
$7-85.  (Soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quo- 
tations.)    Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs;  Lambs,  good  and  choice,  $16  to 
$17.25;  feeding  lambs,  m.edium  to  choice,  $14.85  to  $16«25. 

G-rain  prices  quoted;     l\fo.l  dark  northern  spring  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1-60  3/8  to  $1<.65  3/8.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.63; 
Kansas  City  $1,58  to  $1,60.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.43  to  $1^50.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.41;  Kansas  City  $1.32  to  $1.33i.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1^004; 
Minneapolis  91  to  93^;  Kansas  City  91  to  93^.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.00i  to  $1.01;  Minneapolis  95  to  97^;  Kansas  City  92  to  95^. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  57  to  eij-^;  Minneapolis  56  to  d7^(^;  Kansas  Ci^ 
59^  to  61^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mount ai n  potatoes  closed  at  $2.90-$3.15  per 
100  pounds  in  city  markets.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.15-$2.25 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  $2-$2.15  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  Florida 
Spaulding  Hose  $13--$14  per  double-head  barrel  in  a  few  cities.  New 
York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $4-"$4.75  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  1  car  $4.35  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.  Texas 
Domestic  Hound  tj^pe  cabbage  $3.50-'$4.50  per  bai^rel  cerate  in  city 
markets;  $2*10'«$2-25  f*o,b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    New  York 
Danish  t.ype  $16-$22  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $8-'$8»50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Virginia  Wine- 
saps  $8.25-'$8.50  in  a  few  cities. 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
47  points  to  19.44,^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  ad- 
vanced 48  points  to  19.33^.    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  were  up  50  points  ^t  19,25^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced  ^0  points  to  19-27^  per  lb. 
On  the  same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  13.60(^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^,^;  9l' score  49^^;   90  score,  49^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  ^erican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^  to  23(f;   Single  Daisies,  24  to  24%;  Held  eheese 
prices:  Flats,  29  to  29i^;   Single  Daisies,  29^  to  29^^;  Young  j\mericas, 
30  to  31^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.) 


Prepared  m  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aCfectiag  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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POWER  CCMMISSIOU  The  House  yesterday  voted  down  the  Burton  bill  to  increase 

the  personnel  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  according  to  to-day's 
press. 


TEE  RADIO  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  conference  report  on  the 

radio  bill,  extending  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for 
another  year  and  embodying  the  new  plan  of  distributing  wave 
lengths  and  power,  was  adopted  by  the  House  yesterday  practically  without  opposi- 
tion.    Indications  are  the  report  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  to-day  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  later  in  the  week. 


TAX  CUT  BILL  Senator  Snoot  announced,  yesterday  that  the  Senate  finance 

conimittee  would  take  up  the  $290,000,000  tax  reduction  bill  on 
ATDril  3. 


NICARAGUA^  CnU.Jj  Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 

^^l^h  yesterday  authorizing  $500,000  for  the  survey  of  a  prospective 

Atlantic-Pacific  canal  route  across  Nicaragua,  according  to  the 

press  to-day. 


THE  'vuELCH  BILL  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  ^^Pavoring  passage  of  the 

AW  "WASHINGTON  Welch  bill  providing  for  increase  in  salaries  of  District  and 
BUSI1^]ESS  MEN      Federal  employees,  now  pending  in  Congress,  the  bo-^rd  of  governors 

of  the  Merchants  and  Manuf scturer s  Association  yesterday  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  asking  that  the  measure  be  enacted  into 
law. « - 


TRAFFIC  CONTROL  A  uniform  traffic  control  system,  designed  to  eliminate 

SYSTEM  confusion  which  confronts  the  motorist  as  he  drives  fromx  city  to 

city,  will  be  contained  in  a  report  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
Anerican  Engineering  Council,  A. W.Berresf ord,  New^  York,  president 
of  the  council,  annoimced  yesterday.    A  committee,  v^orking  under 
the  direction  of  W»B .Powell  of  Buffalo,  former  traffic  engineer  of  Baltimore, 
and  A.C.Oliphant  of  Washington,  has  studied  street  signs,  markings  and  signal's  in 
more  than  100  cities  in  formulating  the  uniform  code.  (Press,  Mar.  22.) 


WORLD  AIR  COLS  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  first  attemipt  of 

the  principal  nations  of  the  world  to  work  out  a  group  of  uniform 
laws  governing  the  responsibility  of  air  carriers  in  international 

transport  and  damages  to  third  parties  on  the  ground  is  nearing  accomplishment 

in  Paris  this  week. 
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Section  2 

Dairy  Industry         An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  March  17  sa^y^s: 

"The  question,    'Is  there  rot  danger  of  dairying  being  overdone?'  comes 
frequently  these  days  to  The  Progressive  Farmer.     In  fact,   the  questior 
has  been  a  common  one  since  the  depression  in  agriculture  which  started 
in  192C .     It  is  a  ^/ell  known  fact  that  dairy  prices  have  suffered  less 
than  those  of  many  other  farm  products.     This  fact,  while  responsible 
for  a  large  increase  in  dairy  production  in  the  South,   is  also  responsi 
ble  for  the  frequency  of  the  question,    'Will  not  dairying  be  overdone?' 
Also,  the  low  price  of  cotton  m.ost  of  the  time  since  the  1926  crop  ma- 
tured has  givenran  unusual  impetus  to  the  interest  in  dairying  and  has 
increased  the  frequency  of  the  question  which  expresses  doubt  regarding 
fut'jre  dairy  prices ...  .The  farmer,  or  any  community  which  now  starts 
into  dairying  with  the  vjill  to  make  it  a  permanent  success,  by  increas- 
ing the  production  of  the  cows,  by  the  use  of  better  purebred  bulls, 
and  better  feeding  on  homegrown  feeds  need  not  fear  for  future  prices.*' 

Demonstration  An  editorial  in  New  England  Hom.estead  for  March  17  says:  "Plans 

Trains         are  afoot  for  a  dairy  demonstration  train  in  New  Hampshire  over  the 
lines  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Bailroad  for  the  77eek  beginning  Monday, 
April  30.    The  aim  is  to  impress  on  dair\Tiien  the  importance  of  better 
cattle  and  more  advanced  methods.    The  leading  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  are  back  of  the  movement.    This  will  remind  many 
readers  of  the  Better  Farmiing  Special  which  was  operated  throughout 
New  England  many  years  ago  and  out  of  which  grew  the  New  England  gov- 
ernors' conference,  the  New  England  fruit  show,   and  later  the  New  Eng- 
land council.    May  success  attend  this  New  Hampshire  plan,  but  why 
limit  it  to  the  dairy  industry?    Poultry  is  of  great  importance,  and 
even  sheep  and  sudne  are  not  to  be  overlooked.    Too,  farm  management 
and  economic  crop  production  are  worthy  of  at  tent  ion »    The  committee 
in  charge  promises  to  have  more  details  ready  at  an  early  date." 

Export  Market  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Farmer  for  March  15  says:  "There  are 

some  who  contend  that  since  miost  of  their  produce  is  sold  upon  a  lo- 
cal market  they  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  export  dem.ands.  Such 
a  view  is  very  narrow.     The  prices  on  every  local  miarket  are  deter- 
mined very  largely  by  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  large  distributing 
markets,  and  they  in  tiurn  are  directly  controlled  by  the  prices  avail- 
able in  the  markets  to  which  the  exportable  surpluses  may  be  shipped. 
This  is  so  even  where  only  a  sm.all  surplus  may  be  available  for  export. 
It  does  not  require  mxuch  of  a  surplus  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
glut  in  the  market,  if  the  surplus  can  not  be  shipped  away  and  sold 
to  advantage  elsewhere.    Oui'  position  in  the  export  market  is  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  prosperity,  and  as  such  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  it  solidly  intact." 

Farm  Mortgages         An  editorial  in  Farm  Life  for  March  says:   "A  correspondent  is 
distressed  because,  he  says,  37  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged. 
We  donn  know  whether  his  figures  are  right  or  not,  but  they  are  near 
enough  to  form  a  basis  for  argument.     It's  too  bad  when  anybody  has  to 
mortgage  the  eld  homxe stead,  but  the  farmer  has  less  debt  than  anybody 
else.    All  the  railroads  are  mortgaged,  and  just  about  all  the  other 
public  utilities  and  most  of  the  big  industrial  concerns.    Homes  are 
mortgaged,  and  school  houses,  and  hotels,  and  highways.    The  markets 
are  full  of  first  mortgage  bonds  or  their  equivalents.    A  mortgage 
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doesn^t  mean  anything  Vv^hen  capital  is  used  in  production  and  profits 
are  sufficient.     A  mortgage  is  hard  on  the  individual  farmer  who  is 
"being  foreclosed^  but  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  not  overb-urdened  with 
liens.    ITo  other  major  industry  has  feo  few  outstanding  evidences  of 
indebtedness . " 

Florida  Berry  Florida  Tim,es-Union  for  March  20  reports  that  Plant  City  berry 

Crop  growers  ^states  a  very  busy  season.    The    Oomier,  it  states,   tells  of 

shipments  from  that  point,  up  to  March  7,  which  are  reaching  very  close 
to  a  million  quarts,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  that 
prices  are  yet  high  enough  to  make  a  profit  for  those  v/ho  raise  and 
market  the  berries.     The  Times-Union  says:  '^Ca sh  sales  of  strawberries 
this  season  have  am.ounted  to  over  $400,  COO,  and  this  figure  is  men- 
tioned  as  indicating  a  very  important  industry,  even  though  it  does 
not  extend  to  many  places  in  Florida. With  the  season^s  berry  for- 
wardings  hugging  around  the  million-quart  mark,  and  with  at  least 
three  weeks  more  of  heavy  volume  shipments  in  sight,  the  prospects  for 
better  than  a  2,000,000  quart  season  are  regarded  as  excellent...-" 

Mexican  Labor  An  editorial  in  Farm  Life  for  March  says:   "A  Montana  friend, 

G.L.Simpson,  wants  us  to  use  our  influence  against  the  proposal  to 
restrict  immigration  of  laborers  from  Mexico-     He  says  they  need  the 
peons  in  the  production  of  beans  and  sugar  beets,  and  that  Americans 
can  not  do  the  work  as  well  as  Mexicans.    We  guess  he  m.eans  that 
Mexican  labor  is  cheaper,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  willing.    The  same 
condition  maintains  along  the  Rio  Grande,   and  in  miar.y  other  sections 
of  the  Southwest.     The  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  our 
sugar  beet  friends.    Unless  we  are  going  to  throw  down  the  bars  and 
let  in  cheap  labor  from  all  the  world,  we  can  see  no  reason  fo/r  mak- 
ing an  exception  in  favor  of  the  peons.    Most  of  our  farmers  do  a 
large  part  of  their  own  work,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  comipete  with 
the  labor  of  foreigners  who  havt  a  lower  standard  of  living.    Let's  be 
consistent.     If  we  are  going  to  have  a  high  tariff,  and  a  high  wage 
scale,  and  a  high  standard  of  living,  let's  have  it  all  along  the 
line.     Our  friends  who  grow  beets  and  beans  and  onions  may  have  to 
charge  m.ore  for  their  products  if  they  are  forced  to  pay  an  American 
price  for  labor,  but  what  of  iti" 

Modern  Farming         An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmier  for  March  17  says:  "The 
contention  of  som.e  city  folks  that  all  farmers  need  to  do  to  become 
prosperous  is  to  work  harder  is  not  true,  according  to  M.L.Mosher  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.    Mr,  Mosber's  farm-  managem^ent  studies 
show  that  there  is  comparatively  little  connection  betv/een  long  hours 
of  hard  work  and  farm  profits.     Som.e  of  the  men  who  made  the  lowest 
profits  were  the  hardest  workers,  he  says,  although  it  is  also  true 
that  some  of  the  highest-profit  men  were  also  hard  workers.  Two  of 
the  highest  men  frequently  take  Saturday  afternoon  off  to  play  ball, 
and  others  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  community  work.    Mosher  says 
that  farm,  profits  depend  more  on  m.anagemxent ,   soil  treatment,  seed 
selection  and  swine  sanitation  than  on  hours  of  labor.     There  will 
always  be  need  for  plenty  of  hard  work  on  the  farm,  but  modern  farm- 
ing demands  much  move  than  that  for  success." 
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Pennsylvania  A  Harrisb-org  dispatch  March  17  says:  "Pennsylvania  has  em- 

Game  "barked  on  a  program,  of  propagating  its  ov:n  game.    At  the  meeting  of 

the  game  commiission  at  HaTrishurg  it  was  decided  that  because  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  market  where  game  may  be  p"archased,   the  State 
should  plan  production  to  meet  its  own  needs.    The  first  step  in  this 
direction  mail  be  an  effort  to  hatch  10,000  ringneck  pheasants^  eggs* 
Half  of  these  will  be  purchased  from  commercial  game  raisers  and  the 
other  5,000  have  been  donated  by  the  ITew  York  State  Game  Commission. 
These  eggs  are  valued  at  about  20  cents  apiece.     The  eggs  will  be 
distributed  among  twenty-five  of  the  Staters  game  refuges. 

Pulp  Import  A  Montreal  dispatch  March  21  reports  that  Swedish  wood  pulp, 

importation  of  which  has  received  every  encouragemient  from,  the 
Montreal  Harbor  Commissioners  as  potential  west-bound  freight,  will 
be  landed  at  Montreal  this  season  in  miuch  larger  quantities  than 
ever.     T^ie  report  says;   "Doscher,  Eendix  &  Co*  of  :^[ew  York,  steam- 
ship agents  and  ship  brokers,  particularly  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  wood  pulp  and  paper  stock,  have  decided  to  incorporate  a 
Canadian  subsidiary  under  Federal  letters-patent  and  will  open  an 
office  in  Montreal  in  the  near  future,.-.^' 

Stable  Dollar  Further  testimony  was  taken  March  20  by  the  House  comm-ittee  on 

Plan  banking  and  currency  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Strong 

of  Kansas  to  promote  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar  through  the  exer- 
cise of  po^er  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.    E. A. Goldenweiser ,  chief 
of  the  division  of  research  and  statistics  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boai^d,   told  the  committee  that  the  concern  of  Congress  in  utilizing 
the  Federal  Reserve  System:  in  connection  with  price  fluctuations  is 
with  long-term.  perioaLs    of  gradual  changes  rather  than  the  pe^ks  grow- 
ing out  of  war  conditions.     Anong  experts,  Mr.  Goldera^eiser  said, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  slow  changes  in  the 
price  movement  such  as  took  pl-^.ce  between  1870  and  1890,   and  there- 
after up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War.     The  causes,  he  s-^id,   are  ex- 
tremely obscure,  but  the  best  opinion  is  that  declining  prices  are 
due  to  a  large  increase  in  production  and  the  advances  due  to  the  in- 
flux of  gold  and  a  tendency  of  the  population  growth  to  catch  up  "dth 
production.    The  witness  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,   if  it  set  out  deliberately  to  do  so,  could  check  a  period  of 
declining  prices  by  adopting  a  policy  of  inflation,  but  he  did  not 
see  why  anything  like  that  should  be  undertaken.  Chairman  McFadden  of 
the  House  comjuittee  asked  a  question  reg^.rding  the  effect  of  large 
gold  reserves  on  prices  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  control  the  credit  policy.  The 
witness  replied:  "Whatever  the  Federal  Reserve  EooTd  m.ay  have  done  in 
the  p^st  few  years,   I  "chink  the  expansion  is  more  traceable  to  the 
influx  of  gold.     It  is  hard  to  determine  exactly,  but  the  gold  supply 
has  been  most  important.     The  board  action  may  have  had  more  Effect 
in  1919-21,  but  since  then  I  think  the  influence  of  the  gold  has  been 
predominant.^   (Press,  Mar-  21.) 
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Section  3 
•    '      MimET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  21.     G-rain  prices  quoted:    No^l  dark  northern  spring 

(13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1,59  5/8  to  $1,64  5/8.    No, 2  red  winter 
Chicago  $1.62i;  Kansas  City  $1.59  to  $1.61.    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^ 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1,45  to  $1.5r|.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $l*42f;  Kansas  City  $1,33  to  $1,344",    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  99^(2^;  Minneapolis  91  to  93^;  Kansas  City  92^  to  94^,    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.0ri-  to  $1-03;  Minneapolis  95  to  97^^;  Kansas  City 
932  to  96^.    No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  57i  to  61^;  Minne-^polis  55f  to 
57i^;  Kansas  City  60  to  61^. 

Livestock  prices.     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealersr  Steers, 
good  and  choice,  $13  to  $15;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8*50  to  $11,25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,   $11.75  to  $13.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$11* bO  to  $14.25;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice, 
$11  to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavy  weight,  mediun,  good  and  choice,   $7»65  to 
$8.15;  lights,  medium  to  choice,  $6.65  to  $8,35;   sl-ughter  pigs,  mediun 
good  and  choice,  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
Quotations)  $6  to  $7,50;   sheep,   slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  lamhs,  good 
and  choice,   $16  to  $17.50;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $14.25  to 
$16.35. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  ranged  $11. 50->$13. 50  per  double^ 
head  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.90-$3.15 
per  100  pounds  in  the  East.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.10-$2«20 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York  and    midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions 
$4-$4.75  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Baldwin  apples 
$7.50-$8.50  per  barrel  in  city  m.arkets;  mostly  $8  f*o;b.  Rochester. 
Virginia  Winesaps  $8-$8.50.    Michigan  Baldwins  $8.50-$9,50  in  Chicago. 
Texas  Domestic  type  cabbage  $3-$4.25  per  barrel  crate  in  producing  sec- 
tions; $2.10-$2.25  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    New  York 
Danish  type  $14-$20  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-$12  f.o.b. 
Rochester . 

March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
12  points  to  19,32(2^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
down  10  points,  closing  at  19*23^,    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  advanced  3  points  to  19. 28^^.     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  6  points  to  19.19^  per 
lb.    On  the  same  day  last  yesr  the  price  stood  at  13.73^. 

Whole sa.le  prices  of  fresh  ere ajnery ^butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  49^(2^;  91  score,  49^;  90  score  48|^ . 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
I'lats,   22-  to  23^;   Single  Daisies,  24  to  244>^;  Eeld  cheese  prices  - 
Plats,  29- to  29^^;  Single  Daisies,  29^  to  29^^;  Young  Americas,  30  to 
31^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)  , 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oa  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  viev^s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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FRANCO-MERICAIT  A  Vixis  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Franco-American  tariff 

TiffilF?  controversy  mhich  arose  in  Septemher,  when  the  Franco™ German  trade 

treaty  automatically  raised  the  rates  on  millions  of  dollars ^ 
worth  of  /jnerican  mamxfactured  goods,  was  finally  ended  yesterday 
when  the  French  Goverment  adjusted  the  rates  on  three  important  items — razor 
blades,  roller  bearings  and  cotton  hosiery*    As  a  result  of  the  long  negotiations 
and  exchange  of  notes  which  followed  the  action  of  Sept.  6»  the  French  had  already 
reduced  their  tariffs  on  all  except  the  three  af ore-mentiored  commodities*  Jtoeri- 
can  commercial  attaches  at  Paris,  backed  by  the  Embassy,  contended  that  the  rates 
accorded  did  not  place  Anerican  goods  in  their  old  position,  and  a  protest  was 
filed.    Yesterd^y^s  action  applies  the  minimum  tariff  to  razor  blades  and  roller 
bearings  and  reduces  from  40  to  30  per  cent  the  rates  on  cotton  hosiery.  One 
Merican  hosiery  firm  does  an  ajnnual  business  of  2,500,000  francs,  and  the  other 
two  items  also  fonn  an  important  part  of  American  trade  with  France," 


TAX  RECEIPTS  The  press  to-day  says:  "Secretary  Mellon  believes  that  the 

income  ta:^.  collections  will  hold  up  to  the  level  predicted,  al- 
thoiigh  final  figures  are  not  yet  available.    V^.ile  tax  revenues 
will  probably  reach  the  figures  estimated  T:hen  the  Treasury  recommended  a  tax  re- 
duction of  $225,000,000,  the  expenditures  are  mounting  and  doubt  exists  in  the 
Treasury  whether  a  tax  reduction  of  that  size  m^ay  be  practicable.    Tax  receipts 
up  to  March  20  amounted  to  $355,054,469  compared  with  $358,504,665  to  that  date 
last  year,     vtiile  returns  so  far  exceed  those  of  last  year,  the  Treasury  is  un- 
willing to  conclude  yet  that  this  ratio  will  be  maintained.    Until  final  ret-arns 
are  in.  the  Treasury  will  make  no  estimate  for  the  Senate,  which  is  awaiting  ac- 
curate figures  on  the  surplus,  before  taking  up  the  tax  reduction  bill,,.." 


JEWISH  Fmil  FLUIDS  The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  James  N.  Rosenberg, 

FOR  RUSSIA         chairman  of  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Agricultural  Corporation, 

through  the  aid  of  which  100.000  Jews  have  in  the  last  fo-or  years 
settled  on  upward  of  1.000,000  acres  of  land  in  Russia  and  have 
become  self-supporting  farm^ers,  confirmed  yesterday  the  report  that  Julius  P.osen- 
wald  of  Chicago  has  agreed  to  subscribe  $5,000,000  for  the  continuance  and  f^^ther 
development  of  this  work,    Mr .Rosenwald,  who  has  already  contributed  largely, 
makes  this  new  contribution  conditional  on  another  $5,000,000  being  raised  so  as 
to  make  a  total  of  $10,000,000  for  a  long-time  continuance  of  this  work  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Ukraine. 


TEE  STOCK  MARKET  A  New  York  report  to-day  says:  "A  4, 000, 000- share  session 

on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  freely  predicted  for  t:vo  years  but 
never  reached,  became  a  reality  yesterday. . Total  sales  set  a  new 

high  record  at  4,007,300  shares,  or  53,800  shares  above  the  previous  high  mai'k. 

established  on  March  13.     It  was  the  te>v-  a  C0i..s'5cutive  full  session  in  which  sales 

had  crossed  the  3, 000, 000- share  mark.     There  were  743  individual  issues  traded  in. 

or  5  below  the  record...." 
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'   ,Section  ,  6 

Boston  Wool  "Though  the  market  hafe  lost  none  of  its  previous  strength, 

Market         trading  was  much  less  active  in  February  than  in  the  previous  month. 

Depleted  stocks  and  advancing  prices  were  two  important  factors  in 
bringing  about  a  change  in  this  direction,  but  something  must  also  be 
attributed  to  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the  heavy-weight  goods 
openings.     Though  there  seems  to  be  an  optimistic  feeling  extant  over 
the  outlook  for  the  new  season,   success  is  by  no  means  actually  as- 
sured.    Optimistic  predictions  have  been  recently  made  by  President 
A.G.Pierce  of  the  American  V7oolen  Company,  regarding  the  1920  out  lock 
for  that  concern.     That  a  previous  big  operating  loss  was  in  1927 
turned  into  a  surplus  promises  well  for  the  future,  according  to  wool 
trade  opinion."  (National  Wool  Grower,  March.) 

British  Pig  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  March  10  says:  "We 

Industry      are  glad  to  see  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  set  up  a  Pig 

Industry  Council  to  consider  the  circumstances  affecting  pig  produc- 
tion in  England  and  Wales,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  market-" 
ing  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  home  market,  to  recommend  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  home  production  both  of 
pork  and  bacon. .First  must  come  the  elimination  of  petty  differences 
between  the  breed  societies.     The  Ministry  of  Agricult'ore  has  already 
st.arted  on  the  right  lines  by  its  co^arageous  and  much  criticized  pro- 
nouncement regsTding  the  most  suitable  type  of  pig  for  commercial 
bacon-production,  and  progress  should  be  steadfastly  maintained  along 
these  lines..    Fext  come  the  problems  of  the  factories,  both  private 
and  cooperative,  at  present  working  at  one-half  or  less  of  their  ca- 
pacities, with  at  least  a  third  of  their  pigs  unsuitable  for  first- 
class  trade,     None  of  them  has  yet  had  the  coiarage  to  offer  an  ade- 
quate price  for  quality  and  continuity  of  supplies.    Until  they  can 
do  so  they  will  not  get  the  pigs  they  want,   and  control  of  the  market 
will  remain  with  the  foreigner.     It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  pig 
industry  as  a  side  line  of  British  agriculture.    The  value  of  pig-meat 
sold  annually  off  the  farms  of  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at 
26,000,000  pounds,  which  is  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  cereals  put 
together,  and  the  immense  imports  indicate  how  greatly  this  fig^are 
could  be  increased  if  prices  for  producers  could  but  be  made  remunera- 
tive." 

Business  and  The  extent  to  which  business  is  making  use  of  the  growing 

Air  Service  facilities  of  air  transportation  is  reflected  in  a  summary  of  in- 
formation received  from  banks,   insurance  companies  and  industrial 
concerns  by  the  transportation  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.    Of  103  concerns  located  on  air  m.ail  routes  re- 
porting, forty-one  companies  make  extensive  or  daily  use  of  air  mail 
and  express,  forty-two  companies  make  occasional  v.se  of  them.,  siX'- 
teen  companies  do  not  report  the  extent  of  use  and  only  four  say  they 
do  not  use  them.    Banks  report  that  checks  and  drafts  for  collection, 
important  and  rush  letters,   shipping  documents  and  securities  are 
sent  by  air.     Savings  reported  by  different  banks  run  from  $125  to 
$5,000  a  month.     Incidentally,   the  air  mail  aids  in  exposing  the 
kiting  of  checks.     Insurance  companies  report  wide  use  of  the  air 
mail  in  communicating  with  branches  and  clients,   the  settlement  of 

flosses  and  the  quick  delivery  of  court  docunents  and  stolen  car 
identification  papers.     Industrial  concerns  report  the  use  of  the  mail 
to  send  contract  letters  and  docwxents  and  sales  promotion  materials, 
advertising  proofs,  news  pictures  and  photographic  mats  and  small 
packages. 


Corn  and  Kogs  "An  unprofitable  feeding  ratio  "between  Corn  and  hogs  is  a  bear- 

ish factor  not  to  be  dismissed,  because  pork  production  makes  one  of 
the  biggest  markets  for  corn.    The  movement  of  hogs  to  market  has  been 
large,  the  receipts  at  nine  markets  for  the  week  ending  March  3  and 
which  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  date  of  the  estimate  of  reserves 
of  corn,  was  729,400  against  481,000  a  year  ago.    But  the  crest  of  the 
movement  appears  to  have  been  reached  and  the  pressure  of  the  animals 
on  the  market  should  grow  materially  less*    If  so,  then  the  logical 
conclusion  should  be  higher  prices."  (Wall  St,  Jour.,  Mar,  22.) 

Dutch  Tiubber  The  press  of  March  22  states  that  Dutch  rubber  producers  are 

Pool  Plan   meeting  at  The  Hague  this  week  to  give  further  consideration  to  the 
formation  of  a  sellers*  pool  to  offset  the  advantages  declared  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  jAmerican  buying  combine.    The  report  says:  ^'Recent  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  buying  pool  are  understood  to  have  brought 
about  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Dutch  producers, 
who  formerly  were  opposed  to  selling  combinations.    The  impression  is 
now  gaining  ground  that  some  step  is  essential  if  the  rubber  producers 
of  the  i^etherland  East  Indies  are  to  combat  the  pressure  of  the  bijy- 
ers^  organization.    In  general,  reports  to  Washington  indicate  the 
Dutch  producers  are  opposed  to  the  Stevenson  plan  and  also  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  their  ovv-n  Government,  fearing  that  the  latter 
would  eventually  result  in  compulsory  restriction  of  production.  The 
Stevenson  scheme  is  rejected  because  it  is  held  to  have  only  prolonged 
the  crisis  without  combating  the  evil...." 

Fresh  Fruit  Exports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  United  States  during  1927  were 

valued  at  $60,000,000,  approximately  $7,000,000  in  excess  of  such 
exports  in  1926  and  practically  double  the  value  of  the  foreign  ship- 
ments during  1923,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Increased 
exports  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  account  for  most  of  the  1927  increase 
in  exports,   the  value  of  orange  shipmionts  being  $3,600,000  more  than 
during  1926,  while  grapefruit  exiDorts  increased  by  more  than  $1,500,- 
000.      Apples  constitute  the  principal  fresh-fruit  exports,  having  a 
value  of  $30,000,000  in  1927,  while  oranges  came  next  at  $15,000,000, 
Other  exports  were:  Pears,  $3,800,000;  grapefruit,  $3,300,000;  grapes, 
$2,000,000;  lemons,  $1,500,000;  berries,  $1,100,000;  peaches,  $777,000; 
pineapples,  $221,000,  and  "other  fresh  fruits,"  $1,900,000.  Figures 
show  an  increase  in  oranges  of  900,000  boxes;  grapefruit,  350,000 
boxes;  grapes,  4,000  tons;  berries,  2,300,000  pounds,  and  peaches, 
69,000  bushels,    Boxed-apple  exports  decreased  by  500,000  boxes  and 
pears  by  241,000  boxes.    Exports  of  boxed  apples  in  1927  were 
6,400,000  boxes,  and  barreled  apples  were  3,042,000  barrels. 

David  Friday,  in  an  address  before  the  eastern  regional 
savings  conference,  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  at  New  York, 
March  22,   said:  "The  trend  of  interest  rates  for  capital  invested  in 
bonds  has  been  steadily  downward  since  1920,  with  only  one  interrup- 
tion of  importance.    During  the  latter  part  of  1922  and  the  first 
part  of  1923,   interest  rates  rose  for  about  six  months.    Except  for 
this  brief  period,  the  return  which  high-grade  investments  have  yield- 
ed has  fallen  steadily.     The  forty  bonds  which  compose  the  Dow-Jones 
index  rose  fourteen  points  from  their  average  price  of  1920  to  the 
average  of  1922.     They  fell  about  three  points  in  the  following  year; 
then  rose  once  more,  until  at  the  close  of  this  last  year  they  were 
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again  fourteen  points  a'bout  the  siirnmer  of  1923.    Bonds  ^hich  could  be 
"bought  for  60  per  bent  of  par  in  192C  and  1921  were  selling  for 
approximately  86  at  the  end  of  1927.     This  was  a  rise  of  26  points. 
The  rate  of  return  v/hich  good  "bonds  yielded  had  decliried  from  5*8 
per  cent  to  4.2,   in  the  case  of  railroads;  from  6  per  cent  to  4,8  for 
industrials;  from  6.75  to  4»75  for  utilities;  and  from  5  per  cent  to 
3.90  for  municipals*    This  is  an  average  decline  of  approximately  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  in  the  interest  earned  on  m.oney  invested.  The 
total  net  earnings  of  all  the  m.ember  "banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  amount  to  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  earning  assets  of  those  in- 
stitutions...  »The  secret  of  our  huge  savings  during  these  last  few 
years  is  to  "be  found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  output  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  war.    The  index  of  industrial  production  constructed 
by  the  Harvard  Economic  Service  shews  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent 
from  the  years  1919  to  1926,     This  includes  the  output  of  both  manu- 
facturers and  minerals.    Agricultural  output  has  not  increased  much 
duTing  that  period,  but  has  miaintained  a  higher  level  than  during  the 
pre-war  period*    With  such  a  growth  in  output,   it  has  been  easy  to  in- 
crea-se  our  savings  even  though  we  were  miaintaining  higher  standards  of 
living  than  ever  before.    When  the  present  national  product  in  indus- 
trial lines  is  contrasted  with  the  pre-wajr  period  we  find  that  the 
increase  has  been  more  than  fifty  per  cent.     The  number  of  people 
engaged  in  producing  these  thirds  has  increased  miore  slowl^'-,   and  pric- 
es have  increased  much  less  thanwa-ges.    As  a  result  the  level  of 
wages  is  to-day  two  and  one-fourth  timios  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  pre- 
war period,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  scarcely  one  and  three-fourths 
times  what  it  was  then....^^ 

Parker  on  Walter  Parker,  Economist  for  Eenner  and  Eeane,  writing  in  The 

Southern      Hew  Orleans  Item  for  March  17,   says:   ^Recently  I  made  a  trip  through 
Progress      Alabam-a  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  enormous  progress  being  made, 
particularly  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  rural  homes.    Beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  good  roads,   automobiles,   telephones,  radio,  hydro- 
electric power,  good  schools  are  rapidly  changing  the  rural  South  into 
a  most  delightful  place  to  live.    Obviously,  the  turning  of  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  commerce  in  a  region  bountifully'  supplied  with  natural 
resources,  thrc^agh  the  use  of  low  cost  and  most  efficient  hydro- 
electric power,  a.ull  bring  economic  advant-ge  on  the  grand  scale  to 
the  people  of  that  region. ...  Thus  far,  some  6,000  farm  families  in 
Alabama  alone  have  begun  the  use  of  electricity  in  their  homes — good 
light  in  place  of  bad;   smiall  m.otors  in  place  of  hand  labor.  Churns 
are  now  tm^ned  by  miotor.    Power  saws  and  efficiency  in  place  of  hand 
saws  and  broken  backs  now  cut  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove.    Heading  at 
night  has  becomie  a  joy  to  these  people.     Similar  equipment  supplies 
running  water  in  the  homes  and  stables.    Good  roads,  automobiles,  tele- 
phones and  hydro-electricity  clear  the  way  for  better,  more  comfort'^ble 
home's  in  the  country  than  can  bo  had  in  any  city.... The  day  is  not  f?j* 
distant  when  the  dream  of  the  home-crofter — self  supporting  homes  on 
the  land  for  city  7<7orkers — will  comie  true." 


Section  5 

Departm.snt  of 

Agriculture  H.A.Wallace,  writing  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  March  16  ,s'^ys: 

"I  ha.ve  Just  been  reading  Department  Bulletin  1489,   on  'Corn  Breeding,  ' 
by  E.D-Lichey,   of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bulletin  can  be  bought  by  sending  25  cents  (donH  send  stamps)  to  the 
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Super intendent  of  Doc-oments,  Washington,  D*C.,   and  it  is  well  worth 
the  money  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  newer  methods  of  corn 
"breeding.    Richey  is  ahout  six  fett  four  inches  tall  and  weighs  about 
140  pounds,   and  for  that  reason  perhaps  has  a  prejudice  for  lon-g, 
slender  ears  of  corn*    Aside  from  that  possible  prejudice,  I  "believe 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  level-headed,  hard- thinking  men  in  the  whole 
field  of  corn  investigations.    At  any  rate,  this  "bulletin  on  corn 
"breeding,  which  he  has  written,  gives  the  "background  for  inbreeding 
and  crossing  of  inbred  strains  in  a,  very  com.plete  way.    The  iriforma- 
tion  is  accurate  and  presented  ^uithout  emotion.     I  therefore  suggest 
that  no  farmer  send  for  this  Bulletin  1489  who  has  not  already  become 
enthusiastic  about  corn  breeding.     The  enthusiast,  however,  7/ill  find 
the  bulletin  r/orth  far  more  than  the  25  cents  charged  for  it  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents." 


Section  4 
KIARKET  qUOTATIOKS 

Fajrm  Products  March  22,     Sls^oghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers,  good 

and  choice,  $13  to  $15;  cows-,  good  -^nd  choice,   $8.50  to  $11,25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11»75  to  $13.65;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$12  to  $14.75;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle /steers,  good  and  choice, $11 
to  $12.50;  hogs,  heavyweight,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7*65  to 
$8.25;  lights,  mediun  to  choice,  $6.65  to  $8.40;   slaiighter  pigs,  med- 
ium, good  and  choice,  $6.25  to  $7-50  (.soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations)     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  good 
and  choice,  q5l6.25  to  $17*55;  feeding  l.cjnbs,  mediiim.  to  choice,  $14.50 
to  $16.60. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.60  5/8  to  $1.65  5/8.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.63; 
Kansas -City  $1.59  to  $1.51,    No. 2  hard  winter  (12^-  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.4-5^  to  ^1.51^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  b?sis)  Chicago 
$1.41^  to  $1.42t;  Kansas  City  $1.33  to  $1.35.    No.3;mixed  corn 
Chicago  98f(^;  Minneapolis  90  to  92^' ;  Kansas  City  91^  to  93^.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  99f(^:  Minneapolis  94  to  96(?;  Kansas  City  93-|  to 
95t"(j^-    No. 3  white  oats  Chic-go  58^-  to  61^;    Minneapolis  55  3/8  to 
56  7/8^;  Kansas  City  60  to  61^. 
'   )  Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.85-$3.05  per 

100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.     Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  '»7hites  $1.95- 
$2.05  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  very  few  sales  at  $2  f.o.b-  Waupaca. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  sold  at  $9-$13.50  per  barrel  in  a  few  markets. 
Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions  sold  at  $4-$4«75  per 
100  pounds  in  ccnsuning  centers;  around  $4.40  f.o.b.  vvest  Michigan 
points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  $8-$8,50  per  barrel  in  eastern 
markets;  few  sales  at  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester,    New  York  and  Michigan 
Baldwins  $8.50-$9  in  Chicago.    Plorida  strawberries  sold  at  45^-65(2^ 
per  quart  in  city  markets.     Texas  stock  $4.75-$5  per  24-pint  crate  in 
Chicago . 

March  future  contra^cts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 3  points  to  19.29(7?,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
advanced  4  points  to  19.27^.    March  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  advanced  17  points  to  19.45(^.    The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  was  unchanged  at  19.19(^  per  lb. 
On  the  corresponding  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  13*74^. 

Whole-sale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  491^?;   91  score,  49i^;   90  score,  49(^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U&ited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a^eetin^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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FiRM  BILL  An  agreement  was  reached  yesterda;^^  "by  the  House  agri- 

culture committee  to  vote  on  Monday  on  the  McNary-Haugen  farm 
relief  bill*    Preceding  this  ballot,  which  will  be  directly  on 

the  question  of  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,   the  committee  will  dispose  of 

two  minor  amendments  and  a  motion  to  substitute  the  Ketcham-Jones  debenture  bill 

for  the  measure  .  (a.P»  ,  Mar,  24.) 


PLOOD  CONTROL  The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  Jones  flood  control  bill 

LEG^ISLATIOIi       was  amended  by  the  Senate  commerce  committee  yesterday,  »*- and  will 

be  reintroduced  to-day  in  the  Senate.    Eebate  is  likely  to  begin 
by  the  middle  of  next  week . .  .  .  vThile  retaining  the  language  relat*- 
ing  to  local  contributions  for  the  construction  of  flood  control  work-,  the 
cSommerce  committee  voted  yesterday  to  eliminate  the  only  section  which  w^ould  have 
required  the  States  or  levee  districts  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost.    The  revised 
bill  provides  that  no  additional  contributions  shall  be  made  by  local  agencies, 
in  view  of  the  $292,000,000  paid  by  them,  in  the.  past  toward  flood  protection.  As 
originally  reported  by  the  commiittee,  the  bill  provided  that  local  comrriuni ties 
should  bear  one- third  of  the  cost  of  bringing  existing  levees  up  to  x'l/hat  is  known 
as  the  1914  standard.     This  would  have  entailed  local  contributions  ranging  be- 
tween $4,000,000  and  $15,000,000,  contingent  upon  the  plan  adopted.     It  was  this 
section  which  was  stricken  out  by  the  committee....'' 


INCOIvIE  TAX  REDUCTION      respite  the  fact  that  Treasury  reports  show  income  tax 

receipts  running  well  ahead  of  those  for  March  of  last  year, 
President  Coolidge  sees  no  possibility  of  greater  than  a  $225,000,- 
000  tax  reduction.     This  was  his  original  recommendation.    He  does,  however,  think 
that  a  cut  of  this  amount  will  be  possible.    Revenue  from  March  returns  at  the 
Treasury  is,  so  far,   about  $6,000,000  above  last  yearns  returns.   (Press,  Mar.  24.) 


ROAD  CONGRESS  The  House  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution,  already  adopted 

INVITATION         by  the  Senate,  inviting  the  International  Association  of  Road 

Congresses  to  this  country  in  1929  or  1930.  (Press,  Mar.  24.) 


THE-  DEPARTMENT  The  press  to-day  says:   ^'Taking  definite  form  in  concrete 

BUILDING  and  steel,  the  much-heralded  Federal  building  program  in  Washing- 

ton will  advance  from  the  blue-print  stage  next  week,  when  actual 
construction  work  begins  on  the  new  administration  wing  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Mall.     This  new  white  marble  structure,  which 
will  join  the  two  Department  of  Agriculture  wings  that  have  stood  separated  for 
years,  will  be  the  first  miajor  project  in  the  plans  that  are  to  so  materially 
change  the  landscape  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue ...  .Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract the  Hyman  Company  will  have  720  calendar  days  in  which  to  complete  the  build- 
ing, and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  force  of  approximately  200  workers  on  the  pro- 
i  o  r  f  f! 
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Section  2 

Blue  "berry  '      An  editorial  in  Ne?^'  England  Homestead  for  March  24  says:  '"^From 

Industry      time  to  time  mention  has  been  made  in  the  columns  of  The  Homestead 
in  Maine      of  those  enterprising  Maine  farmers  who  have  "built  a  profitable 

"business  on  the  lowly  "blue "berry.     The  incom.e  from  the  1927  crop  has 
recently  been  m.ade  public  by  commissioner  Frank  P.  7/ashburn,-  who 
states  as  follows:    'The  income  to  Maine  farmers  from,  blueberries  in 
1927  again  shows  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  State.  The 
1927  pack  was  considerably  larger  than  1926  and  gross  returns  to  the 
farmers  increased  accordingly.     The  amount  received  by  producers,  was 
$756,851  as  compared  with  $610,581  the  year  before.^     The  number  of 
bushels  bought  by  canners  d^aring  the  last  four  years  has  sho"pm  a  ma- 
terial increase  each  year,  ranging  from  98,473  bushels  in  1924  to 
239,666  bushels  last  year*    The  price  paid  also  increased  annually 
until  last  year.     In  1924  the  canners  paid  $3  per  bushel,   in  1925  the 
price  received  was  $3.37,  the  next  year  $3*61  was  paid  per  bus'nel, 
but  last  year  the  price  dropped  to  $3rl6.     Three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  in  one  year  from_  a  crop  that  most  farmers  class  as  a  weed- 
pest  of  the  pasture  is  a  considerable  addition  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  any  State.     It  is  but  another  example  of  the  thrift  that  is 
characteristically  New  England^s." 

British  Farm  The  Field  (London)  for  March  S  says;  "A  party  of  Canadian 

Tours  farmers  has  already  to'ored  the  United  Kingdomi  this  year  and  now  the 

programs  of  two  further  visits  have  been  announced*     The  most  import- 
ant event  is  the  World's  Dairy  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
London  at  the  end  of  June.     After  this  the  delegates,  who  will  have 
come  from  Anerica,   the  Continent  of  E^orope  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  travel  round  and  see  for  themselves  the  practical  details  of 
milk  production  and  manufacture  in  this  country.    The  other  imiportant 
visit  will  be  the  Imperial  Farmers^  Tour,  which  is  really  the  outcome 
of  the  exchange  visits  that  have  been  paid  in  recent  years  by  farmers 
here  and  in  South  Africa.     A  hundred  South  African  farmers  tombed  the 
United  Kingdom  last  sumjner  and  this  year  Sir  Pieter  Stewart-Earn,  who 
organized  the  previous  tours,  has  planned  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
invitation  and  arrange  for  parties  to  come  from  all  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.     They  will  join  up  in  London  and  tour  the  agricultural 
districts  in  July  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  British  farmiers  and 
seeing  their  miethods  and  their  livestock.     These  visitors  will  be 
particularly  welcome  to  breeders  of  pedigree  stock  because,   if  all 
goes  well,   the  first  goverrjnant  quarantine  station  will  by  then  have 
been  opened  on  the  Tharnes,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  the 
export  business.     There  are  great  opportunities  for  British  purebred 
livestock  in  m^any  overseas  countries,   and  this  summer  will  afford  the 
chance  of  impressing  representative  visitors  with  the  merits  of  our 
herds  and  flocks." 

Installment  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  executive  vice  president  and  merchandise 

Buying         councillor  for  R.H.Macy  and  Co.,  New  York,   said  in  an  address  before 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  in  Ne?;  York,  March  23 j  "First-- 
Installment  credit  tends  to  m.ake  possible  the  easier  buying  of  Iuk- 
uries.     In  this  connection,   I  v/ould  reverse  the  normal  easy  statement 
that  the  l^uxuries  of  yesterday  are  the  necessities  of  to-day.     I  7;ould 
rather  put  it   'Beware  that  the  l^jxuries  of  yesterday  do  not  become  the 
necessities  of  to-day,'     fortherein  lies  danger.    Professor  SeligmanJs 
'  investigations  show  that  the  m.ain  problem  of  installment  buying  is 
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due  to  the  difficulties  of  repossession.    The  producer  reckons  his 
costs  far  more  carefully  than  the  normal  consumer;  his  values  are 
more  capable  of  exact  figuring,  in  that  they  are  sunmed  up  in  dollars 
and  cents;  whereas  the  values  of  the  consumer  are  estimated  in  terms 
of  family  welfare,  happiness  and  health. ...  Second — TVhile  the  two 
"billion  of  installment  credit  outstanding  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  bank  credit  outstanding  in  the  country,  it  is, however,  an 
item  that  of  necessity  finds  its  way  back  into  the  business  system. 
The  finance  companies  must  and  do  rediscount  their  paper  or  make  loans 
with  the  barxks  and  in  so  far  this  new  credit  volume  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  and  connected  with  it,  rather  than  a  separate  and  self  sustain- 
ing entity.     It  is  just  here  that  the  danger  lies.    Perhaps  not  to-day, 
but  certainly  tomorrow.     It  has  taken  a  century  and  many  panics  to 
bring  the  producer  credit  structure  to  such  a  stage  thfet  many  of  its 
menaces  are  removed.    Each  of  these  menaces,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  removed  only  after  expensive  experience  which  brought  about  re- 
forms       Third — is  the  almost  necessarily  detrimental  effect  on  the 
individual  who  allows  himself  to  get  ca^aght  in  payments  beyond  his 
ability.    Pleasant  as  it  is  to  have  the  possession  of  goods  for  which 
one  can  not  pay,   is  it  not  nevertheless  true  that  most  people  who  coulc 
safely  avail    themselves  of  purchasing  on  the  installm^ent  plan,  do 
not  need  to  do  so — whereas  those  who  do  are  generally  the  ones  who 
should  not  miortgage  themselves  under  any  circums tances? « •  - 1  come  then 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  prosperity  of  this  country  has  not 
been  due  to  the  growth  of  installment  buying;  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  this  growth.    Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  an  ^obstructionist 
to  progress,  ^  I  query  whether  as  a  system  it  is  not  more  bad  than 
good. * . . " 

Modern  Education     Dr.  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  former  Superintendent  of  Denver  Public 
Schools,  answers  '^Which  Way,  America,   in  Education?^  in  World's 
Work  for  April,   in  part,  as  follows:  "The  little  red  schoolhouse  was 
of  the  age  of  the  prairie  schooner  and  the  river  steamboat,  not  of 
the  age  of  great  cities,  rapid  transit,   the  radio,   the  airplane,  and 
the  complexities  of  miodern  life.     The  little  red  schoolhouse  did  its 
Job  well.     It  nurtured  good  citizenship  and  great  civic  leaders.  But 
schools  must  change  and  expand  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  dynamic, 
changing  society  of  which  we  are  a  part.     The  science  of  education 
is  a  product  only  of  our  generation. .Books  and  libraries  play  an 
ever-increasing  part  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  yet,  paradoxical- 
ly, the  mxere  learning  of  facts  is  no  longer  the  chief  aim  of  educa- 
tion.   Habits,  attitudes,  points  of  view,  capacity  for  cooperation, 
character,  are  considered  real  fundamentals.     The  individual  must  be 
equipped  to  cope  with  life's  problems  as  he  shall  find  them.  ?Since 
we  can  not  foretell  what  these  will  be,  attitudes  and  the  possession 
of  techniques  of  solving  problems  are  more  important  than  a  list  of 
ready-made  solutions. ..." 

Production  The  Federal  Beserve  Bulletin  for  March  says:  "Industrial 

production  and  shipm.ents  of  commodities  by  railroads  increased  con- 
siderably in  January  from  the  low  point  reached  at  the  end  of  1927. 
The  general  level  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  showed  a  slight  de- 
cline. The  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  industrial  production  from 
December  to  January  reflected  a  larger  output  of  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  iron  and  steel  and  automobiles.  Daily  average  produc- 
tion of  steel  ingots  increased  by  over  25  per  cent  in  January,  the 
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largest  monthly  increase  since  1924.    Buying  of  steel  products  by  the 
railroads  and  hy  the  automohile  and  construction  indiistries  was  also 
active  in  January,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lai'ge  volume  of  production 
and  shipments,  unfilled  orders  showed  an  increase  during  the  month. 
Since  the  first  of  February  production  of  steel  products  has  continued 
active,  with  new  orders  and  shipm.i-nts  more  nearly  in  ba3-ance  than  in 
previous  months.    Automobile  production,  which  in  December  was  in 
smallest  volume  since  1922,  increased  considerably  in  January  and  was 
only  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 
Cotton  consumption  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  January, 
following  substantial  curtailment  in  December,   and  the  woolen  and  silk 
industries  were  somewhat  more  active  than  in  December.    Production  of 
minerals,  after  adjustment  for  customary  seasonal  changes,  was  in 
practically  the  same  volume  in  January  as  in  December.    Building  con- 
tracts awarded  in  January  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  and  awards  during  the  first  half  of  February  were  in  practi- 
cally the  same  volume  as  a  yeai'  ago." 

Production  and         An  editorial  in  Wallaces*  Farmer  for  March  16  says:  "...Perhaps 
Consumption      the  main  cause  of  unemplojnnent  lies  in  the  fact  that  labor  saving 
devices  have  been  perfected  in  such  numbers  in  the  last  few  years  and 
production  increased  to  such  a  high  point  that  fewer  workers  are  needed 
to  turn  out  the  same  amount  of  goods.    Farm^ers  are  familiar  with  this 
problem.     In  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  they  have  learned  how  to  in- 
crease their  corn  yields  per  acre,  how  to  produce  one  hundred  pounds 
of  pork  with  less  corn,  hovj  to  grow  more  wheat  to  the  acre,  how  to 
handle  more  acres  per  man.    And  as  a  result  they  have  seen  an  increased 
production  so  great  that  they  have  almost  been  smothered  under  it.  Ihe 
farmer  has  been  so  efficient  that  now  he  is  being  told  that  he  can  send 
one-third  or  so  of  his  number  to  town  and  still  continue  to  produce 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  country.     The  problem  of  what  to  do  with' 
the  one-third  when  they  get  to  town  has  so  far  not  been  taken  care  of. 
Much  the  same  thing  has  obtained  in  the  industrial  field.     If  we  take 
1923  as  the  standard  again,  we  find  that  by  1926  the  production  of  man- 
ufactures had  increased  7  per  cent,  while  employment  in  manufacturing 
had  decreased  8  per  cent.    Labor-saving  machinery  had  increased  the 
output  and  cut  down  the  number  of  men  re<luired . .  •  •  One  can  not  blame  the 
labor  saving  machinery  for  unemployment  any  more  than  we  can  blame  the 
combine  or  the  two-^row  cultivator  for  low  farm  incom.e.    We  can  question, 
however,  the  economic  wisdom  of  a  social  organization  that  uses  labor 
saving  devices  to  bring  on  depression  rather  than  to  make  prosperity 
sure  for  everybodj/.     It  is  a  problem  that  very  few  have  thought  much 
about.    The  farmer  has  had  it  beaten  into  him  for  the  last  few  years, 
so  perhaps  there  has  been  more  consideration  of  it  in  the  agricultural 
field  than  elsewhere ....  There  have  been  various  suggestions  m.ade  as  to 
remedying  this  condition.    One  of  the  best,  probably,  is  to  plan  the 
development  of  public  works  for  times  when  things  are  dull  and  more 

buying  power  is  needed  by  consumers  as  a  class  This  whole  matter  of 

production  and  buying  power  needs  more  consideration  than  any  of  us 
have  been  willing  to  give  it.    We  have  figured  right  along  that  if  every- 
body produced  as  much  as  he  could  and  used  all  the  labor  saving  devices 
in  sight,   the  country  was  bound  to  be  prosperous.    It  sounds  reasonable, 
but  it  isnH  so.    Unless  we  have  some  one  to  buy  the  goods,   there  is  no 
use  producir^g  them..  ...For  the  good  of  the  country,  it  might  be  a  fine 
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thing  if  all  the  engineers  who  are  devoting  first-class  mirjds  to  the 
job  of  seeing  how  production  can  "be  increased  were  to  abandon  that 
field  for  a,  period  of  ten  years  or  so  and  turn  to  the  job  that  right 
now  is  much  more  important  to  us,  that  of  seeing  that  there  is  enough 
buying  power,  enough  income  in  the  hands  of  consumers  of  the  country 
to  buy  what  we  are  able  to  produce." 


Section  3 

KARICET  quOTATIOITS 

Farm  Products  March  25.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $12-$13  per  barrel 

in  city  marKets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.75-$3.05  per  100 
pomids  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.35  f.o.b,  Pres^ue  Isle.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellow  onions  $4,25-$5  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $7.50-$8.50  per  barrel  in  the  East  and  sold 
around  $8  f.o.b,  Rochester,    Best  Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  $1.50- 
$2.75  per  I2  bushel  hamper  in  a  fe¥j  eastern  markets.    Texas  round  type 
$3-$4,25  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $2*10-$2.25  f-o.b. 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points. 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  ^9^(f: . 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29i-(^;   Single  Daisies  29-29^^;  Young  Americas  30-3^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  12  points  to  19,07(i;'  per  lb.    May  future  contracts  on  the 
Nex¥  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points  to  19*23^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  12  points  to  18.93^.  May 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  12  points  to  18.99^, 

Grain  prices  ouoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  $l»59f-$l,  64|- .    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1»62;  Kansas 
City  $1,61-$1.63.  "  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-ifo  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.45- 
$1-51.    Not  on  protein  basis  at  Chicago  $1.42-$1.43;    Kanaas  City 
$1.334-$!. 35.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  98^;  Minneapolis  88-|-90i^;  • 
Kansas  City  90i^~92(2^ .    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  99i^-$1.0o4; 
Minneapolis  92i-9^i(f:;  Kansas  City  93^-94i^ .    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
572^-602(2.^;  Minneapolis  54i^-56(^;  Kansas  City  582(;z^--592^^ . 

Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago.     Slaughter  steers,  good  and 
choice,  $13.25-$15,     Cows,  good  and  choice,  $8* 50'-$11.25.  Heifers, 
good  and  choice,  $11. 75-$13. 65.    Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12-$14.75.. 
Feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11-$12,50.    Heavy  weight 
hogs,  medram,  good  and  choice,  $7.60-$8.25.     Slaughter  pigs,  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $6.25-$7.75.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice, 
$16»25-$17.65.    Feeding ^lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $14.50-$16 .60 . 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  erf  Infomation,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reSecfced  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAX  CUT  MEASURES  The  press  of  March  25  states  that  a  $225,000,000  taz  re- 

duction can  not  be  had  at  this  session  of  Congress  if  a  balanced 
budget  is  to  be  maintained,  in  the  opinion  of  administration  tax 
experts  who  have  studied  the  March  15  tax  receipts.    Appropriations  already  made 
by  Congress,  they  contend,  would  make  such  a  reduction  unsafe  and  appropriations 
for  flood  relief,  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  will  force  a  substantial  shaving 
down  of  the  original  figure  recommended  by  the  Treasury.    In  view  of  these 
disclosures.  Treasury  officials  plan  to  go  back  before  Congress  with  revised 
figures  that  probably  will  call  for  a  reduction  of  between  $180,000,000  and 
$200,000,000.    Receipts  have  come  in  virtually  as  estimated  by  the  Treasury, 
these  experts  say,  but  the  congressional  appropriations  have  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates. 


THS  RADIO  BILL  The  press  of  March  25  reports  that  the  bill  to  extend 

the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  and  to  bring  about  a 
|l  more  equitable  distribution  of  station  power  and  wave  length, 

passed  through  its  final  legislative  stage  March  24  with  the  adoption  of  the 
^  conference  report  by  the  Senate.    The  legislation  now  goes  to  the  White  House 
■|and  in  the  usual  course  the  President  will  refer  it  to  the  Radio  Commission  and 
"the  Department  of  Commerce  for  a  report  before  he  takes  final  action. 


TRANSATLANTIC  The  press  to-day  reports  that  transatlantic  telephone 

TELEPHOlJE  SERVICE    service  between  the  United  States  and.  Par  is  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  Wednesday,  thus  making  the  fifth  hook-up  with  a  Con-  . 
tinental  European  nation  since  the  transatlantic  circuit  was 
opened  to  Great  Britain  on  Jan.  7,  1927.    The  rates  for  telephone  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Paris  will  be  higher  than  for  those  to  any  other  European 
cities  in  the  hook-up,  the  Paris  rate  being  established,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  at  $48.75  for  the  first  three  minutes,  and 
$16*25  for  each  succeeding  minute. 


ARGENTINE  TARIFF  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  March  25  states  that  the  Rural 

MOVE  Society  of  Argentina  has  asked  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

to  begin  negotiations  for  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  de- 
signed to  regulate  Argentina's  foreign  trade  and  to  make  the 
society  slogan,  "buy  from  those  who  buy  from  us,"  effective.    The  report  says: 
"Senor  Luis  Duhau,  president  of  the  Rural  Society,  freely  admitted  that  this 
policy  is  primarily  directed  against  the  protective  tariff  of  the  United  States. 


•  » 


THE  STOCK  MARE3}T  The  "fireworks'^  which  have  characterized  the  stock  market 

for  the  past  eleven  days  are  unwise  and  bad  for  busire  ss  in  gen- 
eral and  if  the  market  goes  much  higher  a  decisive  reaction  may 

result  soon,  according  to  Lr .W.H- Steiner ,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  in 

City  College,  New  York, and  treasurer  of  the  Investing  Corporation  of  America. 

(Press,  Mar. 36.) 
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California  '^The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says,  ^All  present  Cali- 

Dried  Fruit    fornia  dried  fruit  cooperatives  are  failures.'    We  don't  know 
Business       whether  that  statement  is  correct  or  doubtful,  for  much  may  depend 
on  the  definition  of  a  failure.    We  mention  it  only  as  a  reminder  • 
that  a  few  years  ago  these  same  organizations  were  being  cited  as 
examples  of  success,  and  to  suggest  that  premature  conclusions  of 
any  kind  are  likely  to  "be  erroneous.'^  (Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer, 
Mar.  24'.) 

Canada  and  An  Ottawa  dispatch  March  24  states  that  when  the  woolen 

Wool  Pro-    schedules  of  the  "budget  came  "before  the  House  of  Commons  in  commit- 
tection       tee  March  23,  the  Hon.  H.H.  Stevens,  of  "Vancouver  Centre,  invited 

attention  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  damage  which  would  result  • 
to  the  woolen  industry  from  the  tariff  changes.     "Oior  position  is 
that  the  woolen  industry  is  a  "basic  industry  and  must  receive  such 
consideration  as  will  place  it  on  a  healthy  hs.sis,"  he  said.  Unlike 
the  cotton  industry,  it  was  indigenous  to  the  country,  he  asserted. 
The  Government's  attitude  toward  the  cotton  industry  had  heen  one  of 
deceit  and  toward  the  woolen  industry  one  of  destruction,  in  his 
opinion.    Mr.  Stevens  discussed  at  length  the  woolefi  situation  in  the 
United  States,  which,  he  said,  imports  only  about  12  per  cent  of  its 
total  needs.  , 

Diet  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New  'fork  March  24  states 

that  Dr.  Charles  Norris,  chief  medical  examiner  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  takes  issue  with  those  who  hold  that  an  all-meat  diet  is  not 
harmfiil  to  the  constitution*    Commenting  on  the  ex'periment  of 
Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  and  Karsten  Anderson,  Arctic  explorers, 
Doctor  Norris  said  an  all-meat  diet  was  likelj?^  to  cause  an  enlarged 
heart  and  other  serious  physical  disorders.    Doctors  who  examined  the 
two  men  Wednesday  reported  they  found  no  appai'ent  defects  from  the 
restricted  diet.    The  human  body  needs  a  variegated  diet,  Doctor  Norris 
said,  adding  that  an  all-vegetable  diet  was  as  bad  as  a  menu  which  inr» 
eluded  only  meat* 

'German  Progress       A  marked  revival  of  trade  and  industry  in  Germany  since  the 

adoption  of  the  Dawes  Plan  is  shown  in  an  economic  survey  prepared  by 
Basil  Miles,  American  administrative  commissioner  at  the  Paris  head- 
xjuarters  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  report  was  made 
public  at  Washington  March  25  by  the  .American  section  of  the  interna- 
tional chamber.    Mr.  Miles*  survey  is  based  on  information  gathered 
during  a  personal  investigation  of  present-day  conditions  in  Germany. 
While  in  the  country  he  conferred  with  outstanding  business  men, 
Government  officials,  educators  and  leaders  in  other  walks,  'because 
of  the  unique  interest  aroused  by  the  vast  swing  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  units  towards  chaos  and  back  again,  all  in  the 
space  of  five  years,"  Mr.  Miles  reports,  "Germany  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  intensive  curiosity  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting Russia.    The  novel  situation  opened  by  the  launching  of  the 
Dawes  Plan,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  German  economy .The 
fate  of  Germany  is  a  f.ulcrum  about  which  much  of  Europe's  future  must 
revolve.    Certainly  it  is  true  that  Germany  is  the  heart  of  the  indus- 
trial Europe  of  to-day  even  more  so  than  ever  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago.    In  the  last  few  years— five  at  the  most — Europe  has  accomplished 
marvels...." 
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production  An  editorial  in  Wallaces*  Farmer  for  March  16  says:  "Under  a 

and  Fros~    Chicago  date  line  of  March  4  the  following  appeared  in  one  of  the 
perity         ccnserva.t '.-^e  nev/spapers  of  the  United  States:   'Do  busir^  ss  men  work 
harder  than  the  average  farmer?    Testifying  at  a  grain^-rate  hearing 
"before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recently,  T.F -Hopkins, 
Liberal,  KdP.,  owner  of  a  2,000-acre  wheat  farm,  declared  that  if  the 
average  f.'^.rmer  worked  as  hard  as  the  business  man,  bad  times  on  the 
farm  would  disappear.    He  said  there  was  too  much  riding  around  the 
couatrysid-i  three-quarters  of  the  day.*    Mr.  Hopkins  is  right,  but  not 
in  the  way  he  thinks.     If  farmers  worked  as  many  hours  a  day  as 
business  men  the  produ.ction  of  farm  products  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  the  price  of  food  m^ould  climb  to  incredible  altitudes  and 
even  poor  farmers  would  be  rather  prosperous.    If  we  take  Mr.  Hopkins 
as  he  means  to  be  taken,  and  if  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the  United 
States  use  the  exceedingly  efficient  methods  of  the  very  best  farmers, 
the  result  would  be  such  an  overproduction  of  food  and  such  a  large 
volume  to  go  on  the  European  market  that  the  agricultural  situation 
would  be  infinitely  ?irorse  than  it  is  to-day.    The  thing  for  any  in- 
dividual farmer  to  do  is  to  become  as  efficient  as  possible  and  use 
automobiles  only  for  strictly  farm  purposes.    But  any  man  who  claims 
that  this  is  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem  is  as  innocent 
of  the  broader  economic  aspects  as  a  new-born  babe»" 

Production  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  March  24  says: 

Costs  "The  suggestion  is  made  that  milk  producers  and  distributors  in  a  big 

market  employ  an  economist  to  study  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion as  a  basis  for  price  agreements.    It  is  proper  to  study  costs  of 
any  kind  at  an;^'  time,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  such  study  can 
result  in  a  basis  for  prices.     It  is  true  that  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties are  affected  by  costs,  but  prices  do  not  alvrays  correspond  with 
concurrent  costs  nor  can  they  be  made  to  do  so.    For  prices  at  any 
time  are  the  result  of  the  relation  existing  betTi/een  consumption  and 
production,  or  demand  and  supply,  rather  than  by  the  costs  then  pre- 
vailing.   In  New  York  and  elsewhere  efforts  to  adjust  prices  according 
to  current  costs  failed  for  the  reason  that  the  relation  between  de- 
mand and  supply  compelled  a  different  adjustment.    Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  the  result  and  the  expression  of  all 
the  influences  surrounding  a  m^arket  situation,  while  current  costs  con- 
stitute only  one  of  these  influences.    Adjusting  prices  strictly 
according  to  costs  is  a  commercial  dream  that  apparently  survives  re- 
peated experiences  to  the  contrary." 

Radio  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  33  says:"... 

When  the  use  of  radio  in  transoceanic  communication  first  became  prom- 
inent after  the  war,  considerable  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the 
future  of  the  cable  business.     Since  then,  this  doubt  has  in  large 
part  disappeared.    The  radio  now  does  about  25  per  cent  of  the  trans- 
atlantic business,  but  the  growth  in  the  total  volume  of  messages  has 
allowed  the "cable  to  hold  its  own,  nevertheless.    But  the  relation- 
ship of  radio  both  to  the  cable  and  to  land  communication  may  be  com- 
pletely changed  at  any  time  by  f mother  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
its  use.  major  objections  to  radio  have  been  its  uncertainty, 

due  to  atmospheric  interference  and  other  causes,  and  the  lack  of  se- 
crecy resulting  from  the  fact  that  others  may  ^tune-in*  on  what  are 
meant  to  be  private  messages.    The  *beam*  radio  developed  by  the 
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Marconi  Company  and  the  short  wave  system  already  in  use  by  the  Mackay 
Companies  in  California  are  s.^^id  to  overcome  these  objections  in  part,»« 
Industrial  progress,  when  it  means  the  scrapping  of  vast  amounts  of 
capital  without  a  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency,  may  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price.    The  development  of  new  processes  by  the  same  inter- 
ests who  operate  the  old  often  results,  as  it  did  in  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric industries,  in  a  gradual  change  that  causes  a  small  loss  to 
capital  on  account  of  forced  obsolescence." 

Railroad  Rates         In  order  to  still  further  simplify  and  bring  into  proper  rela- 
tionship various  commodity  and  class  rates  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  country,  the  Interstate  Conmerce  Commission  March  21  issued  a 
supplemental  report  in  the  "Consolidated  Southwestern  Cases,"  in  which 
it  passed  on  and  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  petitions  for  reconsider- 
ation, reopening  or  modification  of  its  origir^l  findings.    Though  the 
new  report  carries  a  considerable  number  of  changes  they  are  largely 
changes  in  details.    It  does  not  disturb  the  general  rate  readjustment 
plan  for  the  Southwest  as  provided  by  the  original  report,  which 
covered  the  class  rates  and  the  rates  on  many  commodities  between 
.  points  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  and  parts  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  between  the  Southwest 
and  States  east    and  north  of  the  Southwest.  (Press,  Mar.  22/) 

Swine  Production     An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  March  15  says:  '^A 
conference  of  pork  producers  and  packers  was  held  at  Chicago  not  long 
ago*    A  large  part  of  the  discussion  centered  on  type.    Type  is  a  big 
problem  in  swine  production*    Packers  want  hogs  of  a  certain  type— hogs 
with  more  lean  meat  and  less  lard — because  they  can  get  the  most  money 
out  of  that  type.    They  can  also  pay  the  producer  more  money  for  that 
type.    The  producer  wants  hogs  of  a  type  that  will  eat  and  grow.  Ob- 
viously, this  conflict  in  try-pe  calls  for  an  adjustment  that  will  make  .. 
for  a  type  that  will  combine  the  desirable  features.    It  is,  essentially'; 
a  breeding  problem,  and  breeding  problems  are  not  worked  out  in  a  day- 
it  takes  tim^e.    That  is  why  we  urge  greater  permanency  in  swine  breed- 
ing, a  greater  devotion  to  a  breeding  program.    The  breeder  that  chang- 
es his  breeding  plans  and  business  policy  from  sea-scn  ,  to  season  is  not 
accomplishing  anj^thing  for  the  breed  or  himself.    Pork  producers  ai-e 
partial  to  type  that  grows  quick  and  economically.    But  market  require- 
ments constitute  a  force  that  can  not  be  ignored  without  loss..*-" 

Women's  Work  A  Ph.D.  degree  is  worth  an  average  of  $600  a  year  to  a 

and  TJniverB-    librarian  and^.  M  A.  is  worth  about  $193,  according  to  Chase  Going 
ity  Eegrees     Woodhouse  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    In  reviewing  the  col- 
lected results  of  7,000  occupational  histories  of  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  in  a  recent  speech,  Mrs.  V7ood- 
house  stated  that  of  the  3,039  single  women  in  full-time  jobs  the 
majority  are  in  educational  work,  and  that  those  earning  more  than 
$3,0Q0  a  year  are  exceptional.    Fifty-two  occupations  were  reported 
outside  of  education,  the  best  paid  ?/oman  on  the  list  earning  $34,000 
a  year  in  addition  to  stock  dividends.    The  highest  salaries  in  edu- 
cation were  for  three  college  presidents,  who  averaged  $8,200. 
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Section  3 
MARJODT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Prod-acts  ^  ^    lUDXch  24.    No. 2  rod  winter  Chicago  $1,61^.    No, 2  hard  winter 

(ii;-^/b  prcts-lnl  Kansas  City  Sl>45|  to  $1-. 51.    iMo»2  hard  v/inter  (not  on 
protein  bpsis)  Chicago  $lo4lJ;  Kav.^a?.  City  $1^32%  to  $1.34^.    No. 3 
mi::ed  coi'/n  Chicaeo  96^^;  Kezi^i^iS  City  90  to  9ii^'.    No .,3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  9^^'tc.  $1;    Kansas  City  92|  to  94^.    No»3  white  oats  Chicago 
57  to  Sin.. 

Lj-v^Gtock  prices!  hogs,  heavy  weight,  medit^ra,  good  and  choice, 
$7-70  to  ^Ba.50*  lights,  mediiiai  to  choice,  $6a75  to  $8o5C;  sla^aghtsr 
pigs,  mediiira,  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  qu.otf tioni?)  $6.25  to  $7.75. 

Mainci  =^acksd  G-reon  Mc^-untain  potatoes  15^"20(^  lower  at  $2,85- 
$3  per  100  potHids  in  the  Last;  IvSjJl  stock  $2. 10-^^^2.20  f,o,b,  Presque 
Isle.    Florida  J:^a'^id:i.r;g  Horje  firra  a.t  $12-$13  per  doi^ble-head  "barrel 
in  city  mairkets.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hou.nd  l/lhites  2t^'"30(?  lower  at 
$l,85--«;2  ca^'lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.  y5''$^-'25  f.o.b«  Wanpaca.  New 
York  Baldwin  apples  50^  higher  in  New  York  City  at  $8-3Q-»50  per  barrel; 
wsal?:8r  in  other  markets  at  $7«50'-.$3. 50,  top  of  .$9  in  Chicago;  $3  per 
banal  f.o»b.  IlochF^rcor«    iilast'r^rn  Ben  Pavii  $6c50-'$7  per  barrel  in 
Baitinicre.     Onii-ir?.?;  25^; -50^  higher,    pew  York  6..:^d  midwestern  yellow 
varieti;3s  closed  at  $1.25  -$5  sacked  per  100  pornds  in  consr:iDing  cen- 
ters; few  sales  S4.25-$4.40  f.o.b.  Tv^^st  Michigan  poirits c  Texas 
Domestic  Fioand  type  cahlagcj  lrreg-o.larj  ranging  $v3-$3,50  per  barrel 
crate  in  city  mark?t.,;  $2 .,10"- $2 -.2 5  i...o.'b.  Lower  Kio  Grande  Valley 
points.    New  York         sn  tyre  weaker  at  $13-$2C  bulk  per  ton  in  a  few 
cities;  $10-$12  f.o/o.  Pcchesber. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanosd  13  points,  closing  at  19.19,^'  per  lb.    May  i!.ttnre  contracts 
on  thc:  New  York  Cot  ten  Exchange  advanced  11  points,  closing  at  19.34^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  12  points  to 
19X'5^^, 

Yyholesale  prices  of  fresh  crearaery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,   y^^;  91  sec  re,  481;^;  90  score  48^. 

I'^nolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Aoaerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were  i  Flats,  22j  to  2?)^: :  Sing'Je  Daisies,  24  to  24-^.    Held  cheese 
prices:  Flats,  29  to  2dj^;  Single  Daisies,  29  to  29^;^;  Yonng  Anaricas, 
30  to  31(^.  (Prepared  by  Bn-  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculttire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTectin^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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BELIEF  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Materially  changed 

since  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge  a  year  ago,  the  McNary- 
Eangen  fai'm  relief  "bill  was  approved  yesterday  hy  the  House  agri- 
culture committee.    By  a  vote  of  15  to  6,  the  measure  was  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  after  the  committee  had  rejected  the  Ketcham-Jones  debenture  hill  as  a 
substitute.    The  debenture  plan  was  turned  down  on  a  13-to-8  ballot.  Chairman 
Haugen  and  Representative  Purnell  of  Indiana,  the  ranking  Republican  member,  both 
said  that  the  bill  had  been  revised  to  meet  all  objections  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Coolidge  in  his  veto  message  on  the  old  bill,  except  those  as  to  the  equalization 
fee.    Regarding  the  fee,  they  declared  a  specific  provision  had  been  put  in  the 
bill  to  direct  the  Federal  Earm  Board,  to  be  created  under  the  measure,  to  en- 
deavor to  stabilize  the  agricultural  industry  by  means  of  loans  to  cooperatives 
before  resorting  to  the  equalization  fee.*.." 


LABOR  SECRETARY'S  i?he  number  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  was 

UNEMPLOTflOTT      1.870,000  persons  on  Jan,  1,  according  to  a  report  to  the  Senate 
REPORT  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  in  response  to  the  resolu- 

tion of  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  who  recently  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  4,000,000  were  unemployed.    "The  present  slump  in 
employment,  while  not  so  extensive  or  grave  as  the  estimates  which  have  been  gen- 
erally circulated,  is  nevertheless  serious,^  Mr.  Davis  said,  using  as  a  basis  for 
his  statement  a  computation  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistic^ 
submitted  with  the  Secretary's  report.    Mr.  Davis  loredicted  "prompt  relief" 
through  public  works  programs  of  the  Federal,  State  and  municipal  govermients. 
Simultaneous  with  the  submission  of  the  Davis  report  the  J^jnerican  Federation  of 
Labor  said  a  survey  of  its  own  showed  the  average  unemployment  of  members  of  the^ 
trade  unions  was  16  per  cent  in  both  January  and  Feiiruary. 

jVmong  the  causes  of  the  present  unemployment  Secretary  Davis  enumerated  • 
the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Uew  England,  the  tornado  in  Florida, 
the  temporary  closing  of  a  part  of  the  major  industrial  plants  and  a  distiarbarce 
in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  which  has  lasted  many  months.    Mr.  Davis  d^olared 
that  these  factors  had  temporarily  decreased  the  opportunities  for  emp!! c/rent  and 
had  adversely  affected  employment  in  other  lines  of  industry.    'Hln  19^?  t}:e  total 
net  immigration  both  inside  and  outside  the  quota  couatries  amoui^ted  to  202, COO," 
continued  Mr.  Davis.  "A  considerable  percentage  of  these  were  prospective  labor- 
ers.   In  addition  to  these  immigrants,  admitted  during  a  z^ear  when  our  own 
people  were  losing  employment,  there  was  the  annual  average  influx  of  205,000 
from  the  farm  to  the  cities.    We  further  have  practically  2,000,000  bDys  and  girls 
in  our  own  population  who  reach  the  working  age  each  year."  (Press,  Mar.  27.) 


YOiiiajM  ON  Fi^  B.F.Yoakum  of  New  York,  discussing  agricultural  problems 

VALUES  at  Washington  yesterday,  said  farm  propn      v^iuos  in  sev3n  years 

■had  decreased  from  $79,000,000,000  to  ^'jfc, 000, 000, 000,  whi3.e  other 
property  values  had  increased  from  $550,000,000,000  to  $600,000,- 
000,000.  (Press,  Mar.  27.) 
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Arnold  Ar-^  Contributions  of  $848,170  have  "been  received  toward  the 

TDoretum       $1,000,000  soiight  to  endow  the  Arnold  Arboret"um  in  Boston,  according 
Funds  to  announcement  of  the  Charles  Sprague  Sargent  Memorial  Committee 

U^ckt^^r      'The  total  includes  a  contingent  gift  of  $50,000  from 
SdT^ard  S.  Harkness,  available  only  if  the  goal  is  reached.  Contribu- 
tions received  during  the  past  week  include  one  of  $15,000  from  the 
Charles  A.  Coffin  estate.  (N.Y. Times,  Mar,  26.) 

Belgian  Free  A  Brussels  dispatch  March  25  reports  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 

Merket  Trains    ment  has  arrpaiged  to  run  a  certain  number  of  trains  market  days 

from  r^oral  Si^ctions  to  cities  on  which  farm.ers  will  receive  free  trans- 
porta.tion  for  their  produce,  providing  they  load  and  unload  the  cars  ■ 
themselves.    The  scheme  eliminates  the  middleman  and  is  expected  to 
be  effective  in  lowering  the  cost  of  foodstuffs. 

British  Living  A  London  dispatch  March  26  states  that  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in 
Costs  its  monthly  estimate  places  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  64  per 

cent  above  July,  1914.    A  month  ago  the  increase  over  the  pre-war  rate 
was  figured  at  66  per  cent;  a  year  ago  at  71  per  cent. 

Equalization  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  26  says: 

Fee  The  claim  that  the  farmers  will  pay  the  equalization  fee  has  been  made 

ever  since  the  McNary-Haugen  measure  has  been  discussed,  but  no  one 
has  evet  yet  been  able  to  show  how  this  will  be  done.    A  little  figur- 
ing will  sl^ow'the  fallacy  of  that  claim.    ?/e  may  take  wheat  for  an 
example.    In  the  past  five  years  wheat  production  has  averaged 
804,000,000  bushels;  the  tendency  is  to  expand  acreage,  and  as  the 
t?/o  most  recent  crops  averaged  850,000,000  bushels,  we  may  assume  that 
as  our  present  average.    Out  of  the  crop  of  1926  we  exported  215,000,- 
000  bushels  and  apparent Ij^'  shall  ship  as  much  this  season,  so,  using 
round  figures  o^ar  exports  can  be  placed  at  200,000,000  as  an  average 
and  home  use  650,000,000.     Suppose  the  Farm  Board  decides  to  give  the 
wheat  producers  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff.    ITi^mber  2  hard  winter 
wheat  at  Kansas  City  now  averages  $1.50  a  bushel  and  it  costs  about 
13  cents  to  bring  it  from  Lodge  City.    'The  cost  of  administering  the 
law  is  problematical,  "tnit  as?'jme  it  is  5  cents  a  bushel.    Thus,  these 
ad.ditions  would  raise  the  price  to  $2.10  a  bushel  at  Kansas  City.  At 
that  price  the  crop  would  be  purchased  making  a  total  of  $1,685,000,- 
000.    At  the  present  Drice  of  $1.50  the  crop  would  have  sold  at 
$1,275,000,000.    The  increase  to  the  farmers  is  $410,000,000.  A 
200,000,000  bushels  surplus  can  not  be  sold  abroad  for  more  than  the 
•  world  price  which  is  the  equivalent  of  $1-50  a  bushel  at  Kansas  City. 
The  maKim-am  to  be  received  for  this  surplus  will  be  $300,000,000.  That 
same  wheat  cost  the  administrators  $2.10  a  bushel  or  a  total  of 
$420,000,000.     Tlie  loss,  therefore,  is  $120,000,000,  which  must  be 
made  up  from  the  sale  of  the  650,000,000  bushels  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer.    That  650,000,000  bushels  at  $2.10  a  bushel  has  already  cost 
$1,365,000,000  and  it  must  now  bear  the  burden  of  the  $120,000,000 
loss  on  the  exports,  making  a  total  of  $1,485,000,000  as  the  minimim 
amount  the  domestic  consumers  must  pay.    That  same  amount  of  wheat  at 
$1.50  a  bushel  would  have  cost  the  domestic  consumers  $975,000,000. 
Here  is  a  loss  to  them  of  $510,000,000.    Thus  all  the  people  are  tazed 
$510,000,000  to  give  $410,000,000  to  the  producers  who  represent  about 
one-third  the  farm  population.    That  third  of  the  farm  population  pays 
the  fee  on  only  that  part  of  the  wheat  which  it  consumes,  which  would 
be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  domestic  consumption,  the 
people  pay  the  remaining  90  per  cent.'* 
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Export  Gain  Julius  Klein,  Chief  of  the  Commerce  repartment^s  foreign 

service,  stated  March  26  that  a  study  Just  completed  shows  that  1927 
exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  had  a  value  of 
$2,000,000,000,  or  2|  times  the  comparable  total  of  1914  and  six 
times  the  total  of  1900.  (Press,  Mar.  26.) 

French  I^olesale      The  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  for  Prance,  compiled  by 
Prices         the  French  Government  Statistical  Office  and  transmitted  to  the 

Barikers  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  from  IJovember  to  January  had 
■  risen  by  20  points,  rose  to  622  points  in  February  as  against  620 
.    in  the  preceding  month,  645  in  February  1927,   and  854  in  July  1926 
when  it  reached  its  maximm  figure  4    This  slight  advance  is  due  to 
an  increase  of  8  points  in  the  index  of  domestic  products,  while 
that  of  imported  products  declined,  by  9  points.    In  the  preceding 
month,  on  the  contrary,  the  index  for  imported  products  had  risen  by 
9  points  i^liile  that  for  domestic  products  remained  stationary.  Wnen 
compared  with  the  maxim-um  fig-ores  reached  in  July  1926,  imported 
products  show  a  decline  of  397  points  and  domestic  products  of  148 
points. 

Grasshoppers  A  dispatch  from  Sydney, March  25  .states  that  the  approach  of 

in  Hew         a  great  plague  of  grasshoppers  is  reported  from  Southern  New  South 
South  vvales    Wales.    The  advance  guard  of  the  insects  was  described  as  20  miles 

wide,  behind  which  are  swarms,  extending  10  miles,  rapidly  consuming 

what  was  an  abundant  grass  crop.  . 

Huckleberry  A  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  dispatch  March  26  states  that  a  six^ 

Patch  Gift  acre  box  huckleberry  patch,   said  to  be  the  first  discovered  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  few  in  existence  to-day  anywhere,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  through  the  gift  of  O.C.Hov- 
erter  and  Howard  Schcll,  Millerstown  lumbermen.    The  patch,  situated 
in  the  Soule  Woods  near  New  Bloomfield,  was  first  discovered  in 
1846  by  a  professor  at  Dickinson  College,  who  reported  his  finding  to 
Asa  Gray,  American  botanist.    The  plant,  extremely  rare,  is  official- 
ly known  as  the  "Gaj^lussacia  Brachycera,^  and  has  been  a  source  of 
interest  for  botanists  and  others  for  some  time. 

Iceland  Recla-         A  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  25  says: 
mation         "Icelandic  agricult^ore  is  entering  a  new  phase,    national  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  is  now  a  national  slogan.    Formerly  there  was  very 
little  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  surroundings  of  Reykjavik  afford 
a  striking  example.    Land  reclamation  has  gone  on  for  the  last  five 
years  in  quite  a  feverish  tempo.    Bogs  have  been  changed  into  green 
meadows  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  experiments  have  been  under- 
taken, some  of  them  v/ith  great  success.    Things  that  Icelanders  them- 
selves had  sworn  would  never  be  able  to  grow  thrive  wonderfully  well. 
Sight  miles  from  Reykjavik  there  has  been  established  the  largest 
farm  in  Iceland.    Formxerly  it  was  a  barren  waste  of  bogs  and  moor, 
interspaced  here  and  there  by  small  holdings.     All  this  the  new  owner 
?aas  turned  into  wonderful  grassland  able  to  feed  a  large  n-umber  of 
cattle," 
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Oklahoma  An  Oklahoma  City  dispatch  March  25  states  that  Oklahoma  is 

G-ame  Protec-  taking  drastic  steps  to  replenish  its  game  supply,  which  has  "been 
tion  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate.    The  report  says:  ^vlore  than  250,000 

acres  of  land  in  all  except  2  of  the  77  counties  are  leased  by  the 
State  for  game  preserves,  where  no  hunter  or  dog  will  "be  permitted  for 
2  years.     Fifty-seven  of  these  preserves  contain  from  5,000  to  25,000 
acres  each.     Imported  game  as  well  as  native  wild  life  finds  a  refuge 
there.    Ten  thousand  quail  from  Mexico  will  "build  their  nests  in  the 
Oklahoma  preserves  this  spring,  and  hundreds  of  pheasants  will  he 
turned  loose  in  the  protected  areas  next  fall*^ 

Rubber  Re-  A  London  Siapatch  March  25  reports  the  The  London  Evening 

striction    Standard  as  saying  it  understands  that  removal  of  rubber  restrictions 
will  be  recommended  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  recently  appointed  Gov- 
ernment's committee  of  inquiry  into  rubber  restriction.     The  commit- 
tee's report  is  expected  shortly  and  it  is  likely  that  Premier  Baldwin 
will  make  an  official  announcement  on  the  matter  "^^^gKBa}^  in  April* 

Stock  Index  A  New  Haven  dispatch  March  26  states  that  the  weekly  index 

number  of  stock  exchange  prices  compiled  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
and  based  on  last  week's  fifty  most  active  industrial  stocks,  reckoned 
on  their  average  of  1926  as  100,  is  303-4.    This  compares  with  288*6 
a  week  ago,  264.4  two  weeks  ago,  255.2  three  weeks  ago  and  253.9  four 
weeks  ago»    Last  week's  average  is  the  highest  of  the  year  to  date; 
the  lowest  was  253.9,  for  the  week  ended  Feb.  24. 

Swiss  Cheese  An  editorial  in  Butter,  Cheese  &  Egg  Journal  for  March  21  saysf 

'^A  cheesemaker  from  Switzerland  who  attended  the  last  course  at  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  school  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  only  reason  better" 
Swiss  cheese  is  made  in  his  country  is  because  better  milk  is  deliverer 
in  that  country.    The  cheesemaker  in  Switzerland  has  absolute  control 
of  his  milk  supply.    Re  can  refuse  any  milk  that  does  not  come  up  to 
his  standard.    He  can  arbitrarily  fix  that  standard  because  he  knows 
the  sort  of  milk  he  must  get  in  order  to  make  the  grade  of  cheese  de-  . 
manded  of  him  by  his  employers.     Speed  the  day  when  a  like  condition 
of  affairs  will  prevail  in  this  country I" 

Traffic  Accidents    Persons  killed  in  highway  accidents  in  1927  were  estimated  at 
26,618  March  24  by  the  American  Road  Builders  Association.    A  total 
of  798,700  were  seriously  injured  and  economic  losses  were  placed  at 
$672,097,000,  exclusive  of  minor  damages  to  motor  vehicles.    The  total 
killed,  an  increase  of  1,316  over  1926,  and  the  injuries  and  attendant 
losses,  the  association  said,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  need  for 
"immediate  adoption  of  uniform  traffic  codes  and  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  road  building  programs."  (A-P.,  Mar.  25.) 

Wool  Prices  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  24  says:  "Wool 

prices  continue  to  harden  in  all  world  markets,  although  quotations 
here  are  hardly  dearer  for  the  week,  with  spot  trading  moderate.  In 
the  West  scattering  contracts  are  reported  at  prices  which  tend 
against  the  buyer.    The  manufacturing  position  appears  to  be  very 
sound,  although  the  new  season  develops  slowly.    The  primary  markets 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  closing  with  prices  at  the  top  for  the 
season.    Crossbreds  in  London  are  frequently  5  per  cent  above  opening 
rates,  with  merinos  firm," 
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Mi^jrST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  26.    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  steers, 

good  and  choice^  $13*25-$15.25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8»50-$11.25; 
heifers,  good  and  choice,  $ll475-$13,65;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$12.25-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11-$12.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs,  medi-am,  good  and  choice,  $7*65-$8.25;  slaughter 
pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $6»25-$7.75;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and 
choice,  $16-$17.25;  feeding  lamhs,  n^diimi  to  choice,  $14» 50-$16*60. 

Texas  round  type  cabbage  $3«25-$4.25  per  barrel  crate  in 
terminal  markets;  $2-$2*10  f.o.b*  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points. 
Florida  pointed  type  around  $2-$2*50  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  the  East. 
Florida  strawberries  55(^-7C{^  quart  basis  in  city  markets.    Texas  stock 
$5-$6  per  24-pint  crate  in  the  Middle  West.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose 
potatoes  $12-$13  per  barrel  in  a  few  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.85-$3.15  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  \'Shites  $2-$2.20  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.85-$1*95 
■  f .o.b.  Waupaca.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $4-$4.75  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  15  points  to  19.34(^  per  lb.     May  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  19.48^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  13  points  at  19.18(^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  13^ 
protein  at  Minneapolis  $1.59-$1.64.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Chicago  $1.64;- 
Kansas  City  $1*63-$1.65.    No. 2  hard  winter  at  Chicago  $l*4lf ;  Kansas 
City  $1»34-$1,36.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  96^^-97^;  Minneapolis 
89^-91(^;  Kansas  City  90-92(^ .    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  98i^~$l<00i; 
Minneapolis  93^-95(^;  Kansas  City  92-|/^-944/^ .    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago 
60(^-62i,#;  Minneapolis  55i(^-56ir^;  Kansas  City  58|^-594,^ . 

Closing  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  was  49^. 

Closing  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats  29-29^;^;  Single  Daisies  29-294^;  Young  Americas  31^.  (Prepared 
by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


I 


Prepared  ia  th©  Press  Service,  Office  of  Saformatioa,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
pre^nting  aii  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSeetiiig  agricuiture,  particiiiarly  in  its 
eoojaomic  aspects.  Uespoiisibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  %dews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  Tlie  press  of  M?rch  27  states  that  Secretary  Mellon  will 

report  to  the  Senate,  when  he  suhmits  his  figures  on  income  tax 
returns  on  April  3,   that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  will  not 
in  safety  permit  a  tsx  reduction  of  more  than  $200,000,000,     Ihe  Treasury's  posi- 
tion is  based  upon  the  expenditures  over  the  "budget  estimates,  which  would  compel 
the  fiscal  authorities  to  reduce  the  original  estimate  of  a  possible  tax  reduc- 
tion from  the  previous  figure  of  $225,000,000. 

The  press  to-day  says:  "President  Coolidge  has  rot  been  advised  of  the 
extent'  of  tax  reduction  Secretary  Mellon  will  propose  in  his  revised  estimates 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  finance  committee  on  April  3.     The  President  is 
hopeful  that  the  country^  s  finances  may  warrant  a  reduction  of  $225,000,000,  but 
is  aware  that  heavy  unexpected  expenditures  may  remove  that  possibility. 


MT.VERNON  ROAD  BILL-       The  House  roads  comm-ittee  yesterday  favorably  reported 

the  Moore-Swanson  bill  authorizing  $4,600,000  for  a  memorial 
boulevard  from  the  Virginia  end  of  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 

to  Mount  Vernon,  (Press,  Mar.  28.) 


OALIPORNIA  FLOOD  LOSS      An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-da^^  from  Sacramento 

states  that  responsibility  for  the  collapse  of  the  St. Francis  dam 
near  Los  Angeles  on  Majrch  13  was  placed  yesterday  on  the  builders 
of  the  structure  by  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Gov  r  C.C.Young  to  in- 
vestigate the  disaster.     The  findings  of  the  commission  were  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  conclusions:  1.  Failure  of  the  dam  was  due  to  detective  foundations. 
2.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  accexoted  theory  of  gravity  type  dam  is 
in  error.  3.  Tlie  failure  indicated  the  desirability  of  having  all  of  such  struct- 
ures erected  and  maintained  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  State  authority. 
The  St.  Francis  dam  was  built  and  maintained  by  Los  Angeles,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Ti?70  hundred  persons  still  are  missing  as  the  result  of  the  flood  unloosed  by  the 
bursting  of  the  dajn,  while  the  know^n  dead  number  236,   the  commission  reported. 
Property  loss  was  given  as  "many  m-illions  of  dollars." 


WAR  FINANCE  Extension  of  the  life  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  for 

CORPORATION   .    another  year  to  enable  it  to  complete  liquidation  of  its  affairs 
.   was  recommended  to  the  House  banking  and  currency  committee 

March  26  in  a  letter  by  Secretary  Mellon.    Eugene  Meyer,  managing 
director  of  the  corporation,  appeajred  in  support  of  the  proposal,  stating  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  unpaid  loans  on  the  corporation's  books,  amounting  to 
$1,426,372.40,  would  be  collected  by  April  5,  1929,  when  the  organization  would 
terminate  under  the  terms  of  a  pending  bill.     (Press,  Mar.  27.) 
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Agric-altural  ■  "'Twenty  C-ignts  of  American  Industry"  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 

Industry      tensive  article  by  Evans  Clark  in  The  New  York  Times  of  March  25- 

In  this  the  author  states  that  agriculture,  construction,  railroads, 
and  textiles  talve  the  lead.    He  says  m  part:  "...Judged  hy  every 
test,  however,   agriculture  is  still  by  all  odds  Americans  leading  in- 
dustry.   No  less  than  10,000,000  people  get  their  living  by  working 
at  it — ever  three  times  as  many  as  there  are  in  any  other  industry. 
On  the  basis  of  investment  and  outptit  also  the  supremacy  of  farming 
is  unquestioned:  the  value  of  the  Nation*  s  crops  and  farm  products  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  products  of  any  other  American  industry, 
and  the  same  is  true  regarding  the  value  of  farm  property.    The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  the  total  agricultural  investment  of  the  Nation  at 
no  less  than  $57,000,000,000  and  the  value  of  its  produces  is  put  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  about  $17, 000, 000, 000 ... .Both  farm- 
ing and  the  making  of  shoes  and  steel  are  activities  in  which  men  exert 
their  labor  upon  mxaterial  to  produce  goods  and  services  of  value. — 
Agriculture  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  machine  and  mass-production  age 
to-day,  just  as  shoemaking  and  metal  working  7/ere  a  century  ago.**." 

Beef  Animal  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  March  24  says:  "The 

Improvement    m.anagement  of  the  International  Fat  Stock  Show  h^s  addressed  a  re- 
quest for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  steers  such  as  won 
high  honors  at  the  International  fifty  years  ago,  when  that  great 
show  made  its  debut.     The  grand  champion  of  1878  was  a  bullock  1,328 
days  old  which  weighed  2,185  pounds  and  stood  four,  feet  nine  inches 
at  the  shoulders.     On  that  occasion  eighty-four  fat  steers  were  shown, 
■  the  heaviest  weighing  3,155  pounds  with  a  height  at  the  shoulders  of 
five  feet  five  inche-s.    No  one  knows  where  to  find  such  steers  to-day. 
The  International  is  broadcasting  their  request  hoping  that  somewhere 
in  the  United  States  there  m.ay  be  located  one  or  m.ore  such  anima.ls  in 
.  order  to  contrast  themi  with  the  type  that  now  takes  honors  at  the  big 
shows.     This  illustrates  how  a.n  improved  type  of  beef  animals  has  been 
developed  for  the  public.     Similar  charges  have  taken  place  in  other 
lines  of  agriculture  despite  utterances  to  the  contrary.    And  it  all 
.increases  our  regard  for  the  progressiveness  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  and  the  feeder  of  livestock." 

Canadian  Flax  .  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  passed  new  schedules  af- 
Rate  fecting  flax,  hemp  and  Jute  products,  according  to  a  telegram  from 

Commercial  A^ttache  L.W.  Meekins,  at  Ottawa.    No  changes  were  made  in 
the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  budget  proposals,  effective 
February  18  last,  the  report  explains,  buo  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication,  the  wording  in  a  number  of  items  has  been  modified. (Press, 
Mar.  27.) 

Corn  Utilization     An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  March  24  says;  "A  new 
market  for  corn  shucks  has  developed  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  where ' 
$150  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  dry  shucks  bale  1  in  25  to  50  pound 
bales  with  the  butts  Sill  at  one  end.    A  ton  of  shucks  can  be  obtained 
from  eight  to  10  acres.     'The  shucks  are  cleaned,  placed  between  two 
disks  with  the  butts  protruding,  and  used  for  polishing  hard  rubber. 
They  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  anything  else  that  has  been 
discovered.     A  number  of  Sangam^on  County  farmers  are  making  good  wa^es 
gathering  corn  shucks." 
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Egg  Production         An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  March  24  says;  "The 
hens  of  the  Nation  produce,  during  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
about  60,000,000  cases  of  eggs, —enough  to  supplyr  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country  with  fifteen  dozen  each.    Vtiat  "becomes  of 
them?    Well,  the  men,  women  and  children  consum.e  two-thirds,  or 
40,000,000  cases,   or  ten  dozen  each.     The  other  20, 000, OOOocases 
are  used  as  follows:  Put  into  cold  storage, 9, 500,000  cases;  hatched 
by  hens,  4,000,000  cases;  commercial  hatcheries,  2,000,000  cases; 
breaking  plants,  4,500,000  cases;    It  is  not  many  years  ago  that 
farmers  generally  disapproved  of  the  cold  storage  plan  of  carrying 
food  products  because  they  felt  that  it  tended  to  keep  prices  down 
at  certain  seasons,    \1hile  this  is  true,  they  did  not  then  realize 
that  the  filling  of  cold  storage  plants  tended  to  keep  prices  up  at 
other  seasons.    Prices  this  year  are  but  another  proof  of  this.  If 
there  had  been  no  eggs  and  poultry  in  storage  last  winter,  eggs 
would  have  reached  higher  prices  because  production  was  low.    On  the 
other  hand,  eggs  would  now  be  f -r  cheaper  than  they  are  if  it  were 
not  for  the  supply  needed  to  replenish  the  cold  storage  stocks. 
Eggs  held  in  storage  are  now  gone,   and  the  9,500,000  cases  needed  to 
make  up  the  supply  will  prevent  extremely  lui^  prices  this  spring." 

Flaxseed  Sit-^  Commercial  West  for  March  .17  says:   "Progress  in  creating  a 

uation         better  understanding  of  the  general  situation  as  regards  flaxseed  in 
the  Northwest  has  resulted  from  a  recent  meeting  of  the  flax  develop*- 
ment  committee  of  the  J\merican  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers' 
Association,  attended  by  thirty  representatives  of  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  Northwestern  States,  crushers  and  consumers  of  linseed 
oil.    Discussion  of  the  conference  centered  on  the  general  business 
outlook  and  the  probable  trend  of  flax  prices;  farm  income  from  flax- 
seed as  compared  to  grains,   and  scientific  problems  of  fighting  flax 
wilt,  rust  and  weeds.     In  some  of  the  States,  par ticularly  Minnesota, , 
the  farmers'  income  from  flax  compared  favorably  with  that  of  other 
crops,  according  to  data  presented.    An  increased  acreage  is  recom- 
mended.    South  Ifeikota  and  Montana  farm.ers  were  reported  to  be  satis- 
fied with  last  year's  results,   and  a  slight  increase  in  acreage  is 
expected  in  those  States.     In  North  Dakota  flaxseed  returns  were  not 
so  good,  and  although  an  increase  in  acreage  will  be  recommended  in 
some  sections,   it  was  thought  that  moderate  decrease  in  total  seeded 
area  is  to  be  expected. .As  pointed  out  by  a  leading  crusher  this 
week  iirgentine  shipments  for  a  little  more  than  two  months  have  been 
around  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  year's  estimates  surplus.  The 
period  of  hea/y  marketing  by  growers  in  the  Argentine  is  passing  and 
the  recent  undertone  of  the  market  has  been  steady  enough  to  suggest 
no  burdensome  supplies.     Consumption  in  Europe  is  reported  to  be  on  a 
good  scale.    Uses  of  linseed  oil  are  constantly  increasing.  Paint, 
printer *s  ink,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  patent  leather  and  o.ther  products 
demand  use  of  this  flaxseed  product.    The  value  of  linseed  meal  in 
livestock  feeding  has  received  increasing  recognition  in  recent  year^ 
especially  for  fattening  cattle.     Oil  cake  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  run  around  $13,000,000  and  have  taken 
some  of  the  curse  off  the  cost  of  necessary  imports  of  flaxseed  into 
this  country.     The  whole  question  of  flaxseed  means  much  to  the 
Northxvest,   and  has  been  greatly  neglected.^' 
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Machinery  and  "The  farmer  is  sloT^rly  applying  the  principle  of  machinery  to 

Farm  Work    his  own  affairs.    Eetrreen  1899  and  1925  farm  production  increased  45 

per  cent,  althoi::^h  farm  population  remained  almost  stationary,    A  laige 
part  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  machinery*    Eventuelly  the 
farmer  must  adopt  more  modern  methods  of  producing  and  marketing,  and 
then  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  will  he  solved.    This  greater 
applicr^tion  of  the  mind  to  work,   in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm,  has 
already  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase  the  complexity  of  life. 
We  have  already  brought  about  certain  changes  which  will  make  former 
luxuries  present  necessities*    In  the  factory,  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home,   scientific  research  has  gone  a  long  way  in  eliminating  drudgery. 
This  change,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  an  upward  trend  in  the 
standard  of  living,  allows  m.ore  leisi^Te  for  the  enjoyment  of  present- 
day  advantages...-"  (Charles  M*  Schwab.). 

Pheasants  in  A  Pierre,   S.D.,  dispatch  March  25  says:  "Extermination  of  the 

South  Dakota     ring-neck  or  Chinese  pheasant  is  demanded  by  a  group  of  farmers 
in  the  central  part  of  this  State  who  complain  that  the  pheasants 
destroy  crops.    At  a  recent  meeting  in  Huron  resolutions  were  passed 
urging  that  the  regulations  of  the  State  Game  Department  be  withdrawn 
in  regard  to  these  birds,  which  were  brought  into  South  Dakota  to  take 
the  place  of  the  native  grouse,  which  were  driven  out  when  cultivation 
eliminated  the  cover  of  prairie  grass. .Miile  the  'war^  against  the 
pheasant  is  on  in  this  section,  there  is  a  steady  demand  made  for 
flocks  of  the  birds  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Game 
Department  has  been  busy  the  past  winter  capt^Jiring  and  shipping  birds 
to  fill  the  requests.     Along  with  the  pheasant  question,   the  Game 
Department  is  also  locating  a  number  of  Hungarian  partridge  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  State,     vtiile  these  birds  will  be  protected  for 
several  years,  they  are  expected  to  provide  good  shooting  within  a 
fevf  years . " 

I'SOieat  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  March  27  says: 

"Ykheat's  story  is  short  and  easily  summarized.    European  countries 
must  import  freely  until  the  new  crop  is  available  and  the  world^s 
total  exportable  surplus  was  no  greater  than  in  the  preceding  har- 
vest.    Supply  is  sufficient  but  uhe  surplus  will  be  small.  'Disap- 
pearance^ in  this  country  has  been  somev;^at  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
but  available  supply  is  sufficient  for  all  needs  until  the  next 
harvest.    Weather  conditions  thus  fsr  have  been  against  the  new 
crop  of  winter  wheat.    ITecessajrily  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is  bullish ...  ,Both  the  world  and  the  domestic  situation 
is  such  as  to  focus  attention  upon  ovr  growing  crop Yvhat  the  crop 
will  be  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man  at  the  present  time,  but  until  v^e 
can  approximate  the  yield  the  statistical  position  at  least  should  •. 
give  strong  support  to  the  maf^ket." 

Wool  A  Boston  disp?tch  March  27  s?ys:  '^The  active  wool  season  is 

over,  with  present  dealings  lim.ited  largely  to  poorer  grades,  but 
prices  of  good  qualitj^  wools  are  very  firm,  according  to  cable  ad- 
vices to  the  First  National  Bank  at  Boston  from  the  Buenos  Aires 
branch.     In  comjnenting  upon  the  wool  situation  in  Argentina,  the 
cable  says,   stocks  of  wool  in  the  central  produce  market  on  March  15 
were  1,332  tons,  against  1,847  on  the  same  date  last  year.  February 
wool  exports  were  43,379  bales.-.." 
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Section  3 
Mi\BKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  27.    Livestock  prices  qnoted.     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers:     Steers,  good         choice,  $13.50  to  $15.25; 
cows,  good  and  choice,  $8*75  to  $11*25;  heifers,  good  and  choice, 
$11.75  to  $13,75;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14,50  to  $16.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,   steors,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12,50;  heavy 
Tveight  hogs,  medram,  good  and  choice,  $7.65  to  $8.20;  lights,  medium 
to  choice,  $7*75  to  $8.40;   slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice, 
$6.25  to  $7.75;  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs;  Lambs,  good  and  choice, 
$16  to  $17.35;  feeding  Ismbs,  medium  to  choice,  $14.50  to  $16.75. 

G-rain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  spring  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.60j  to  $1.64^.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1*62;  Kansas 
City  $1.63  to  $1.66.    No, 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  $1.46  to 
$1.51-2".    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.41;  . 
Kansas  City  $1.33|  to  $1.35-|»    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  95^(^\ 
Minneapolis  88^  to  90i^;  Kansas  City  89^  to  91^^,    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  98i  to  $1.01;  Minneapolis  92^  to  94=^;  Kansas  City  93^  to 
941^.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  56j  to  61<^;  Minneapolis  54  to  56^; 
Kansas  City  58  to  59 . 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  sold  at  $9-'$13  per  barrel  in 
city  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.65-$3  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  around  $2.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $4-$4*75  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers.    Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  around  $2-$2.50  per 
l2-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets.     Texas  round  type  $3.25-$4  per 
barrel  crate  in  t^rmiinal  markets;  '':$2-$2.10  f  .o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  points.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $7.50-$8.50  per 
barrel  in  city  markets;  cold  storage  stock  mostly  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  strawberries  sold  at  60(^-75^  per  quart  in  distributing  cen- 
ters. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
2  points  to  19.50c^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
unchanged  from  yesterday^ s  closing  price  of  19.18^.    May  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  were  unchanged  at  19.^2-5^.  The 
average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  was 
unchanged,     Closing  at  19.34^    per  lb. 

"7Iholes?le  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^^?^;  91  score,  47^^;  90  score  47^. 

Fyholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  22^  to  23^^;  Single  Daisies  24  to  24i(j^ .    Held  cheese 
prices:  Plats,  29  to  30^;   Single  Daisies,  29  to  29^(^;  Young  iknericas, 
31(2f.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Infornsation,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
oeonomic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.   The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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SENATE  PASSES  The  Senate  within  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  yesterday 

FLOOD  BILL         passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  the  $325,000,000  hill  for  con- 
trol of  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
(Press,  Mar,  29.) 


LIVESTOCK  THEATY  The  Senate  yesterday  confirmed  the  treaty  between  the 

United  Sta'^es  and  Mexico  designed  to  safeguard  the  livestock 
interests  of  the  two  countries  through  measures  to  prevent  the 

introduction  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.     The  treaty  was  signed 

March  16.  (A. P., Mar.  29.) 


RADIO  BILL  SIGKED  After  weeks  of  uncertainty  and  delay  in  Congress,  Presi- 

dent Coolidge  yesterday  signed  the  radio  bill  and  it  became  law, 
effective  at  once,  according  to  the  press  to-da^^.  Briefly,-  the 
law  extends  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Conimiss ion  until  March  16  of  next  year, 
allows  broadcasting  licenses  to  be  issued  for  periods  of  three  months  only. 
Licenses  for  other  stations  are  good  for  one  year.    The  law  also  requires  equal 
distribution,  as  neai'ly  as  possible,  of  broadcasting  stations,  wave  lengths,  power 
and  hours  of  operation  among  the  five  radio  zones  and  equitable  distribution 
among  States  on  a  population  basis. 


AGRICULTURAL  BILL  The  press  to-day  says;  "The  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill 

was  promised  next  considera^tion  of  the  Senate  yesterday  by  leaders 
upon  disposition  of  the  pending  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill." 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  BILL         The  press  to-da;y'  says:  "Eor  the  first  time  in  the  years 

that  the  Muscle  Skoals  problem  has  been  before  Congress  the  House 
military  coirmittee  yesterday  declared  itself  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment operation  of  the  vast  properties  in  northern  Alabama,    By  a  vote  of  17  to  4, 
the  committee  approved  the  new  Morin  bill  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
corporation  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  properties  for  the  manufacture  of 
comm.ercial  fertilizers.     The  corporation  also  would  be  directed  to  keep  the 
properties  in  such  condition  that  nitrate  production  could  be  speeded  up  in  time 
of  war." 


FARM-LABOR  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  St  .Paul,  Minn.. 

COWENTION         states  that  representatives  of  farmer  and  labor  groups  in  several 

Northwest  States,  terminating  a  conference  yesterday,  decided  to 
join  with  "other  progressive  organizations"  in  calling  a  national 

political  convention  in  July. 
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Agricultural  A  Morrisville,  dispatch  March  28  reports  that  the 

School         largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  School  of  Agriculture 
Graduates    was  graduated  March  27  v^jhen  125  students  received  diplomas.    Of  this 

group,  fifty  had  taken  the  two-yeax  teachers^  training  course,  thirty- 
seven  the  one-year  course  and  twenty-two  the  three-year  agricultural 
course,  the  remainder  had  selected  trade,  home  and  short  agricultural 
courses. 

Biology  and  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  future  of 

Population  America  is  presented  in  Harper^  s  Monthly  Magazine  for  April.    It  is 
written  "by  "an  eminent  oiologist,  "  who  remains  anonymous.    He  says 
in  part:  "....In  attemptir^  to  forecast  the  future  of  America  or  of 
any  other  nation  or  people,   the  factors  are  so  numerous,   so  varied, 
many  of  them  so  little  known  that  detailed  and  specific  predictions 
are  almost  im.possihle . . .  .No  one  by  taking  thought  can  add  a  cubit  to 
his  stature,  but  society  could,   if  it  were  sufficiently  impressed  with 
its  imiportance,  add  some  inches  to  the  average  stature  of  future  gen- 
erations.    It  could,  if  it  would,  breed  a  healthier,  happier,  more  in- 
telligent type  than  the  general  average  of  the  existing  race. ...Any  • 
stock  breeder  who  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  composition  of  his 
herds  or  flocks  as  this  country  has  paid  to  the  composition  of  its 
population  would  be  doomed  to  failui'e*    Wnat  reason  have  we  to  be-  . 
lieve  that  a  m.erciful  Providence  will  preserve  out  Nation  from  the 

degradation  and  failure  7/hich  it  has  invited? .The  result  of  our  pol- 

tented / 

icy  of  importing  cheap  labor  and  of  f-arnishing  asylum  to  the  discbn-r  / 
and  defective  is  seen  in  the  development  of  racial  antagonism  and 
caste,  in  the  mienace  of  low  mentality,  and  in  the  alarming  amount  of 
crim.e,   insanity,  and  pauperism  in  this  country.  —  If  present  restric- 
tions on  immigration  are  continued  it  is  probable  that  less  than  one- 
half  million  will  be  added  annually  from,  that  source  to  our  popula- 
tion, and  as  the  country  fills  up  this  number  is  likely  to  be  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  one.    Henceforth  our  growth  in  population  v/ill  be 
largely  from  the  natural  increase  of  those  already  here.     The  record 
of  this  increase  during  the  past  century  might  lead  the  incautious 
to  conclude  that  it  will  continue  for  another  cenVary  at  approxi^iate- 
ly  the  same  rate;  but  a  study  of  population  growth  in  older  countries 
indicates  that  we  may  expect  this  growth  to  be  slower  and  slo¥v'er 
until  it  stops  altogether  and  a  stationary  population  is  reached. 
Just  when  this  will  occur  and  just  what  o^or  population  will  be  when 
it  reaches  a  stationary  condition  depends  upon  so  m.any  variable 
factors  that  it  can  not  be  predicted  with  certainty.    Dr.  Paymiond  . 
Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  a  result  of  careful  studies 
and  calculations,   concludes  that  we  shall  reach  a  stationary  popula- 
tion in  less  than  two  hundred  years  and  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  will  be  about  200  millions  ^ 

British  Un-  A  London  dispatch  March  28  states  that  official  figures  show- 

employment  that  1,066,100  men,  boys,  women  and  girls  are  now  unemployed  in 

Great  Britain.     This  figure  is  12,430  smaller  than  the  corresponding  • 

total  for  this  week  last  year. 

Business  During  the  last  tm^o  months  business  has  shown  signs  of  im- 

Conditions  provement,   in  the  o-oinion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  cites 
the  increase  of  approximately  $200,000,000  in  reserve  banks » 
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commercial  loans  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March 
as  a  healthy  indication.    This  represents,  the  board  reported  yester- 
day,  the  largest  increase  for  the  same  period  of  any  other  recent  year. 

Farm  Relief  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  FaJ-mer  for  March  24  says:  "l/lhen 

in  Michigan    one  makes  an  analysis  of  the  situation  he  finds  that  the  requests 

for  farm  relief  have  come  from  those  States  where  one  crop  predominates 
and  where  real  constructive  work  in  diversified  farm  crops  has  been 
lacking.    The  urge  for  farm  legislative  relief  in  Michigan  has  been 
weak,  but  on  the  other  hand  during  this  time  of  depression,  wonderful 
work  in  increasing  farm  profits  has  been  accomplished.    One  of  these 
is  the  alfalfa  ca^ipaign  which  has  increased  the  alfalfa  acreage  in  the 
State  from  74,000  to  513,000  acres  in  the  years  between  1919  and  1927 
and  brought  to  the  State  an  added  income  of  $5,000,000  by  increased 
hay  production.     'Tlie  increased  fertility  brought  by  alfalfa  has  added 
millions  m.ore ,     Other  factors  in  practical  farm  relief  are  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seed  potato  business,   the  cow  testing  associations,  in- 
creased yields  from  quality  tested  seeds  of  all  kinds,  poultry  culling, 
soil  fertility  campaigns,   and  other  constructive  work.    We  should 
feel  fortunate  that  Michigan  is  a  specialist  in  diversification  w-hich" 
likely  has  made  its  greatest  agricultural  progress  during  the  world^s 
greatest  agricultural  depression.     We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities to  xvork  out  a  practical  farm  relief  while  others  were 
talking  about  getting  one.     It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  work  now  in 
progress  will  add  still  further  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
Michigan  agri culture  . 

"Industrialized"      Carol  K.  Neilson  writes  on  a  successful  demonstration  of  in- 
Farming       dustrialized  agriculture  in  Conimerce  and  Finance  for  March  28.  He 
says  in  part:   "...Situated  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California, 
this  farm  (peach  ranch  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation)  con- 
sists of  four  thoasand  acres  of  orchards  divided  into  eight  units  of 
approximately  five  hundred  acres  each,  each  unit  provided  with  the 
necessary  bunk  houses,  cook  house,  cottages,  barn,  sheds,  and  so 
forth.     At  a  conveniently  central  point  of  the  farms  is  the  office 
where  all  the  accounting  is  done,  the  payroll  made  up,  all  financial 
matters  attended  to,  and  from,  which  general  orders  are  sent  out.  Here 
also  are  the  storerooms,  through  which  equipment  is  procured  and  dis- 
tributed, and  machine  and  blacksmith  shops  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  trucks  and  tractors  as  well  as  other  types  of  mechanical 
equipment.    Each  unit  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  foreman 
and  four  or  five  field  bosses  who  have  worked  their  way  through  all  • 
the  different  field  operations  in  the  care  and  handling  of  land, 
trees,  and  fruit  crops.    Under  the  direction  of  these  men,  crev^s  of 
fifteen  or  tv/enty  laborers  each  are  sent  out  each  day  to  work  at  the 
operation  for  which  the  season  calls.    There  is  no  lost  motion  in  the 
transportation  and  field  work  of  these  crews,   the  details  having  been 
•    planned  and  prepared  for  in  advance  by  the  f oreman. . . . In  an  orchard 
of  this  size  a  large  volume  of  fruit  can  be  picked  at  the  exact  point 
of  perfection  and  graded  to  a  high  standard.     Immediately  upon  being 
picked  and  graded  it  can  be  rushed  by  trucks  from  the  field  to  one 
of  the  Corporation's  nearby  canneries,  or  to  cars  on  the  three  sidings 
of  a  mainline  railroad,  which  runs  through  the  orchard,  to  be  carried 
directly  to  any  one  of  its  canneries  within  a  few  hours'  haul»...The 
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land  operations  of  the  cor-poration  are  so  diversified  in  nature  and 
geographical  position  that  a  financial  loss  in  any  season,  due  to 
crop  failure  or  to  low  prices,   in  any  one  section,   such  as  the  one  thai 
has  "been  described,  is  minimized  by  its  absorption  into  the  total  re-» 
turns  of  the  land  department.     Such  an  organization  as  this  naturally 
can  offer  certain  definite  personal  advantages  to  the  farmer  who  be- 
comes part  of  it.    Houses  are  provided  for  the  salaried  employees. 
Because  of  the  great  amount  of  rater,  coal»  and  electricity  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  such  farms  as  these,  the  employees  are  able  to  ob- 
tain these  necessities  at  a  minimram  cost,  thus  elim.inating  three  of 
the  most  costly  and  trouble som.e  living  prcblemis  of  the  isolated  farmer. 
A  further  item  of  benefit  is  a  form  of  life  insurance  automxatically 
carried  by  the  salaried  men  " 

Sahara  Eesert         The  Sahara  desert  m.ay  no  longer  deserve  its  name  if  plans  for 
Railway       the  railway  which  is  to  span  it  materialize.    According  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  Ycrk  from  its  French  informa- 
tion service,  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  has  asked 
the  chamber  for  twelve  mail  ion  francs  for  the  work  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  study.    It  is  hoped  that  this  m.ay  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  and  practical  operations  started  on  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  iTigsr  Kiver.     Three  different  roads  through  the 
desert  have  been  proposed,  "^/^len  completed  this  railway  will  link  some 
of  the  most  populous  regions  of  Africa.    French  North  Africa  has 
14,000,000  and  '/Test  Africa  12,500.000  inhabitants.     The  Niger  region, 
which  is  far  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  would  probably  be  the  principal 
user  of  the  Transsaharan  for  Its  exports  of  cotton.     The  French  cotton 
industry,  which  is  the  third  in  the  world,  uses  a  yearly  average  of 
3£0,C00  tons  of  raw  cotton,  2  per  cent  of  which  com.e  from,  her  colonies* 
The  chief  obstacles  for  larger  imports  from  this  scarce  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation.     The  projected  railway  may  in  tim;e  become 
part  of  a  Trans- African  railroad  by  its  junction,  through  the  Tchad 
region,  with  the  Belgian  and  British  system.s  down  to  Cape  Town,  It 
might  even  shorten  by  some  eight  days  the  journey  from  F'orope  to  South 
Amierica, 

in  An  editorial  in  The  Vvall  St.  Jo'ornal  for  March  28  says:  ^The 

elephantine  brother  of  the  automobile,   the  tractor,  is  lumbering  its 
heavy  way  into  foreign  trade  at  a  sui-prising  rate.    In  192-3  the  ex- 
ports, exclusive  of  parts,  were  valued  at  $12,^00,000  in  1924, 
$14,660,000,     1925,     $27,930,000,     1926,     $30,485,000,   and  $37,102,000 
in  1927,    Xts  speedier  relative,  although  still  far  ahead  in  the  race 
for  foreign  trade,  must  look  to  itself,  for  at  this  rate  of  progress 
the  result  might  repat  the  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  This 
is  indeed  a  power  age,  and  agricrJture,  road  building,  lumbering  and 
other  industries  formerly  emploj^ing  power  to  a  small  extent  are  combing 
to  its  use.    The  world^s  work  calls  for  power  and  m^ore  power;  these 
heavy  industries  are  among  those  calling  the  loudest  for  it  and  the 
tractor  is  answering  the  call.     Amongst  its  principal  labors  will  be 
the  increase  of  the  food  supply  to  enable  the  earth  tc  sustain  a 
greater  population,  and  to  make  more  and  better  roads  for  transporta- 
tion.    Am-eri can-made  tractors  are  now  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  the 
autom.obile.     If  they  were  not, farmers  in  every  continent  of  the  world 
would  not  be  using  them  in  such  increasing  numbers  that  they  make  up 
oner-third  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements,    ll^hile  they  go 
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ever:>^here,  five  markets  take  f^o-thirds  of  the  shipments.     Canada  takef 
one-third  of  the  total ...  .Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  to  he  said  of 
the  American  tractor  is  that  it  is  being  sold  in  competition  v;ith 
domestic  products  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germ^any,  countries 
which  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  tractors.    In  the  past  year 
Germany  took  five  times  as  many  nheel  tractors  as  in  1926*    Qnality  and 
price  must  be  right  in  order  to  meet  competitors  on  their  ovm  ground 
and  it  is  being  done." 


Section  3 
M^KET  qUGTATIONS 

Paxm  Products  March  28.    Grain  prices  quoted;    TTo.l  dark  northern  spring  (13^ 

protein)  Minneapolis  $1.60  7/s  to  $1.65  7/8.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago, 
$1.52;  Kansas  City  $1.64  to  $1,67.    No. 2  hard  winter  {12^1  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.47  to  $1.52i.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.41  7/8  to  $1.42i;    Kansas  City  .^1.34  to  $1.35|.    No. 3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  98^^;  Minneapolis  89  to  9U;  Kansas  City  90  to  92(2^.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  99|^  to  $1.0l|;  Minneapolis  93  to  95(z^ .    No, 3  white 
oats  Chicago  58^^  to  62t^^;  Minneapolis  54^  to  55|^;  Kansas  City  58  to 
59(j' .  .  '  • 

Livestock  prices.     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers, 
good  and  choice,  $13,50  to  $15.25;  cows,  good  and  choice,  $8.75  to 
^pll. 25;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $11/75  to  $14;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
^IZ  to  $16;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to 
$12.50;  heavyweight,  medium  good  and  choice,   $7.70  to  $8.30;  lights, 
medium  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $8.40;  slaughter  pigs,  m.edium  good  and  choice, 
$6.25  to  $7.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from,  above 
quotations)     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs;    Lamros,  good  and  choice,  $16  to 
$17*35;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice  $14.50  to  $16.75. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
10  points  to  19,40^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
down  7  points  at  19.11(1*.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  May  futures  de- 
clined 6  points  to  19.19(2^.  'The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton 
in  10  designated  m.arkets  declined  12  points  to  19,22^  per  lb.  On  the 
same  day  last  season  the  price  stood  at  13.71(^. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2. 65-$2. 85' per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  V^iites  $2.15- 
$2.30  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $2c05-$2.10  f.o.b.  Waupaca.  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  bro^jght  $11.50~$13  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets. 
Florida  pointed  t^.-pe  cabbage  ranged  S2-$2. 50  per  l^-bushel  hamper  in 
the  East.    Texas  round  type  sold  at  $3.25-$4  per  barrel  crate  in  termi- 
nal markets  and  at  $2-$2. 10  f.o.b.    Lower  Hio  Grande  Valley  points. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  brought  $7. 5C-'$S- 50  per  barrel  in  city  markets 
and  cold  storage  stock  sold  at  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $4''$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fre'Eh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  47^;  91  score,  46f^;  90  score,  46^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were; 
Flats,  22^  to  23^;  Single  Daisies,  24  to  24^^;  Held  cheese  prices: 
Flats,  29  to  30^;   Single  Daisies,  29  to  29-2'^;  Young  Americas,  31^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  ^r.  Econ.) 


Prepewd  In  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Uaifed  States  Department  of  AgriGiilt«r«,  for  the  pat-pose  of 
pcesenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refiected  ia  the  press  en  Blatters  a^eeda^  a^icai^we,  particularly  in  it« 
eooaomic  aspects.  Respousibiiity,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  qtnotcd  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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SEIT.VLn;  PASSES  The  Serate  yesterday  passed  the  $159,500,000  appropriation 

DBPAt.-BOilITT'  PILL    l:ill  for  the  Lepartment  of  Agric-alture . 


AG^IICULTUHAL  The  MclJary-HaUoen  farm  relief  bill  was  made  the  order  of 

LL:G-I5LATI0IT       business  in  the  Senate  yesterday  and  chairman  McAfary  of  the 

agricnlture  comraittee  anno-Jaiced  that  he  would  bring  it  up  for 

action  on  Monday. 

A  $600,000,000  Tarm  relief  bill  was  offered  yesterday  by 
Senator  Brookhart  as  a  substitute  for  the  McIgar^^-^Haugen  measure .    Ke  would  r^eet 
the  cost  of  exporting  surplus  crops  by  levies  urjcn  the  Treasury  up  to  this  amount. 
(Press,  Mar.  30.) 


IMIGPlATION  LEG-  Postponement  for  one  year  of  the  national  origins  quota 

ISLAIION  system,  as  incorporated  in  the  InLmigration  Act  of  1924,  is  pro- 

vided in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  s^esterday.     It  had  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  now  goes  to  the  President  for  signa^ 
ture.    He  has  indicated  that  the  postponemient  will  be  approved.  (Press,  Marc  30.) 


FLOOD  CCITTHOL  The  press  to-day  says;  "'.Tith  early  consideration  of  the 

LEGISLATION       Mississippi  flood  problem  in  sight,  the  House  of  PLSpresentatives 

is  in  a  quandary  over  what  course  to  pursue.  The  problem  is 
whether  to  take  the  $325,000,000  bill'^passed  by  the  Senate  March 
28,  which  in  its  main  essentials  is  tne  plan  submitted  by  General  Jadwin,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Eriginoers,  or  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  $473,000,000  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  flood  control  committee  and  by  that  committee  rexDorted  yes- 
terday to  the  House  . . . . 


RADIO  BO.^D  President  Coolidge  yesterday  nominated  Ira  S.  Robinson, 

NCMII^TATIOU         of  Grafton,  West  Va.,  as  a  member  of  the  Radio  Commission  for 

the  Second  Zone,   taking  the  place  of  the  late  Rear  Adr.iiral 
Bullard,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  states  that 
the  Senate  to-day  will  take  up  the  nominations  of  the  three  unconfirmed  Padio 
Ccmmiissioners — O.H. Caldwell  of  IJew  York,  Harold  La  Fount  of  Utah  and  Sam  Pickard 
of  Kansas. 


PARIS-KSW  YOEIC  The  press  March  29  reports  that  transocean  radios-telephone 

Radio  phone        communication  between  the  LTnited  States  ana  Europe  was  extended 

March  28  to  France.    Paris  talked  clearly  with  ITew  York  and  vica 
versa.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  transatlantic 
telephony  the  sending  and  receiving  circuits  were  connected  wixh  a  loud-speaker, 
and  400  emploj^ees  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York, 
heard  the  speeches  transmitted  from  Paris. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  A  writer  on  "The  Future  of  America"  in  Harper^s  Magazine  for 

and  Popula-    April  says: .Optimistic  predictions  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
tion  indefinite  improvements  of  agriculture  and  the  constant  increase  of 

its  products  to  feed  an  ever-increasing  population;  hut  the  great 
contributions  of  science  to  agriculture  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  reclaiming  wa"9te  land  and  in  the  production  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery.    Science  can  not  indefinitely  enlarge  the  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation nor  the  yield  per  acre.    With  all  of  our  boasted  improvements 
in  agriculture,  we  probably  grow  no  more  food  per  acre  than  the 
'farmers  of  forty  centuries ^  in  China  and  Japan.    The  best  arable  land 
is  already  utilized,  much  can  never  be  cultivated,  and  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  maximum  population  of  the  entire  earth 
will  be  reached.    Enthusiastic  chemists  have  sometimes  promised  an 
almost  indefinite  supply  of  food  drawn  directly  from  air  and  water; 
synthetic  carbohydrates  and  lacto-proteins,  it  is  said,  may  ultimately 
replace  those  now  derived  from  agriculture.    Henry  Ford  is  reported  to 
have  commented  on  the  wasteful  process  of  feeding  hay  and  grain  to 
Cows  in  order  to  obtain  a  meager  supply  of  mdlk  and  he  has  suggested 
the  invention  of  a  mechanical  cow  or  milk  machine  that  will  convert 
this  feed  directly  into  milk*    On  the  basis  of  such  speculations,  or 
in  the  belief  that  ^necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention'  and  that  the 
human  spirit  is  really  omnipotent,  some  of  our  super-patriots  predict 
that  there  will  ultimately  be  500  million,  or  even  1,000  million, 
people  in  the  United  States,.,." 

British  Hop-  A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  English  Hop-Growers'  Society. 

Grower  Co-  in  The  Estate  Magazine  (London)  for  March,  provides  an  expression  of 
operation    the  British  view  on  cooperative  marketing.    The  report  says:  "The 

Minister  of  Agricult-ore  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  certain  hop- 
growers  in  the  country  suggesting  that  it  was  in  their  interests  to 
join  the  English  Hop-Growers »  Society.    He  pointed  out  that  in  1925, 
when  the  Government  control  of  hops  came  to  an  end,  there  were  large 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Hop  Controller,   and  also  large  stocks  of 
both  English  and  foreign  hops  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers.    In  these 
circumstances,  English  Hop  Growers,  Lima  ted,  was  formed  (with  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union)  as  a  voluntary  society  of  growers  for  the  collective  selling  of 
English  hops.     It  v/as  joined  by  growers  represeiiting  90  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  of  hops  in  the  country,  who  bound  themselves  to  pass  all 
their  hops  into  the  hands  of  the  society  and  not  to  increase  their 
acreage  without  the  consent  of  the  society »s  directors.     The  society 
has  now  dealt  with  three  crops.    Throiigh  the  cohesion  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  its  m.embers,  it  has  so  stabilized  production  and  prices  (last 
spring  by  a  voluntary  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  acreage  picked 
by  its  m.embers)  that,  while  ensiu'ing  to  brewers  a  regular  and  ample 
supply  of  hops  at  reasonable  prices,  it  has  beyond  doubt  saved  the 
industry  from  grave  depression.     If  it  were  to  collapse,  and  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  hops  were  consequently  left  to  the  growers  as 
unorganized  individuals,  it  seemed  probable — to  put  it  at  the  lowest — 
that  prices  would  fall  to  a  level  which  would  mean  disaster  to  the  vr.st 
majority,  if  not  to  all.    A  certain  number  of  growers  had,  however, 
remained  outside  the  society.    By  doing  so  they  obtained  certain  im- 
mediate benefits  not  open  to  members.    They  were  able,  each  year,  to 
sell  all  their  hops  to  merchants  at  the  more  or  less  stabilized  prices 
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obtainable  through  the  society's  action, ..It  was  clear  that  if  these 
processes  continued  they  must  gravely  affect  the  society,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  destroy  it.    They  could  only  be  checked  if  all  growers 
were  willing  to  tsice  a  long  view  of  the  ind^astry«s  needs  and  to  Join 
in  creating  a  public  opinion  to  uphold  that  view.     There  were  two  broad 
grounds — apart  from  the  permanent  interests  of  individual  growers — why 
the  society  should  be  supported.    First,  the  stability  of  the  hop  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  and  its  reputation  for  self-help.     Secondly,  it 
would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  xvhole  movement  for  the  better  marketing  of 
British  agricultural  products  if  an  organization  for  cooprative  sell- 
ing, which  had  been  run  with  success  and  had  proved  its  value,  should 
be  hampered  and  ultimately  broken  by  the  abstention  of  a  comparatively 
few  growers.     Such  a  failure  would  be  widely  quoted  as  definite  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  voluntary  cooperation  among  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  this  country,   and  would  have  evil  results  extending  far^be- 
yond  the  hop  industry  itself,..." 

Cotton  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  29  says: 

sumption      "Statistics  of  cotton  consumption  make  it  clear  that  depression  in  • 
certain  centers  has  not  resulted  in  any  lack  of  demand  for  cotton. 
World  mill  consumption  for  the  six  months  to  February  1  of  this  year,  ■ 
for  instance,  was  high  while  during  the  eighteen  months  prior  to  that 
date  the  ambunts  consumed  broke  all  previous  records.     The  figures  il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  again  complaining 
of  declining  business,   seems  unable  to  effect  necessary  readjustments 
in  production  schedules.    It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the 
industry  is  overdeveloped,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  mentioned 
too  often  in  the  light  of  the  available  information.    Reduced  sales 
and  orders  and  accumulating  stocks  following  upon  this  indubitable 
evidence  of  increasing  manufacturing  output — ^ivhich  is  true  for  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world — testify  to  the 
lack  of  that  riationaVaccom^aodat ion  of  supply  to  consming  demand  which 
has  been  so  much  discussed,  but  which  has  a-pparently  been  honored 
rather  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

Farm  Lemon-  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  April  says:  "Farm- 

stration      demonstration  work  has  Justified  itself  many  times  over.    In  its 
Work  present  stage  it  does  not  meet  all  existing  needs,  and  the  Capper- 

Ketch.ani  bill,  providing  additional  funds,  would  assist  m.aterially  in 
filling  the  gap.     Some  seven  hundred  m.ore  county  agents  are  needed  if 
all  the  2,800  agricultural  counties  are  to  be  served.    But  the  grea,t- 
est  present  lack  is  in  hom.e  demonstration  and  boys'  and  girls*  club 
work.    Less  than  half  the  coimties  have  home-demonstration  agents.  And 
only  500,000  of  the  11.000,000  country  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years  pre  enrolled  in  club  work.  The  work  of. 
these  4-H  clubs  represents  education  in  a  practical  and  inspiring  form. 
Their  steady  development  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  circumstances 
of  the  times ...  .Through  them  f  arming  in  the  next  generation  will  be 
endowed  vjith  a  strong  nucleus  of  men  and  women  trained  to  initiative  • 
and  responsibility  and  equipped  with  a  zest  for  improvement.  Nothing 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  city  youngster  equ-^ls  this  advantage.  Nor 
can  the  present  benefits  of  county-agent  work  be  fully  estimated.  In- 
i'TOmerable  instances  can  be  found,  however,  in  savings^  in  added  in- 
come, in  improved  practices  and  new  opportunities  uncovered.  And, 
perhaps  equally  important,  the  county  agent  has  been  an  invaluable  link 
in  uniting  farmers  in  various  organized  activities....'^ 
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Mail-Order  J  .R. Master  son  of  AlJilene,  Texas,  describes  a  mail-order  cattle 

Cattle  Market    b^jsiness  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  March  29.    He  says  in  part: 

•^Undoubtedly  unique  among  the  business  enterprises  of  the  United  State 
and,  maybe,  of  all  the  world,  is  a  cattle  ranch  in  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Stamford,  which  sells  live  cattle  by  mail-border  only— a 
^rnail— order  house,'  which  sells  beef  on  the  hoof  by  thousands,  Just  as 
some  corcerns  sell  clothing  and  other  goods  through  the  mail-order 
system-    Known  as  the  S.M.S.,  named  for  the  late  S^M.Swenson,  its 
founder,  this  ranch  annually  markets  from  8,000  to  10,000  'feeders'  to 
purchasers  in  almost  every  Sta.te  in  the  Union....  In  the  recent  season 
more  than  8,000  -feeders^  went  North  which  had  been  paid  for  before  the 
shipments  were  made,  cind  which  were  not  inspected  by  the  purchasers 
till  they  reached  their  various  destinations ....  On  the  3. M.S.  Ranch 
to-day  are  approximately  30,000  breeding  animals  and,  according  to  the 
present  Mr,  S^^'enson,   'if  a  test  could  be  made  of  their  blood  strains, 
the  average  individual  would  analyze,  perhaps,  90  per  cent  Hereford, 
between  9  and  10  per  cent  Shorthorn,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  Longhorn 
blood.'*    No  efforo  is  being  made  to  eliminate  the  trace  of  the  primi- 
tive breed;  even  that  low  degree  of  native  shade  seems  to  infuse  a 
greater  vigor  and  vitality  into  the  constitution  of  the  animals.  Each 
year  a  sfoificient  number  of  Shorthorn  bulls  are  placed  on  the  range  to 
maintain  the  9  or  10  per  cent  Shorthorn  strain  in  the  offspring  of  the 
herd.     This  triple  cross-breeding  has  produced  a  superior  sort  of 
hybrids  that  possess  the  stamina  of  the  natives,  the  early  maturity/ 
and  capacity  to  fatten  young  that  characterize  the  Shorthorns,  and  the 
prolificacy  and  range  endurance  of  the  Herefords.    There  are  now  on  the 
S.M.S.  Ranch,  carefully  segregated,  800  head  of  registered  animals. 
The  critical  eye  of  the  superintendent  selects  the  best  individuals 
from,  the  offspring  of  these  throruughbreds  annually,  and  they  are  sent 
to  the  range  to  miaintain  the  S.M.S.  standard  and  to  take  the  place  of 
the  breeding  stock  that  pass  the  age  of  usefulness....*' 

Porto  Hican  ''Opposition  to  legislation  imposing  a  tariff  of  10c  per  pound 

Coffee         upon  foreign  grown  coffee  imported  into  Porto  Rico  was  presented 
Duties         March  28  to  the  Senate  committee  on  territories  and  insular  possessioiE 
by  Ross  W.  "iVeir,  New  York  Coffee  Roasters,  and  his  attorney.  Royal  T. 
McKenna,  of  l?7ashington.    Passage  of  the  legislation  was  urged  by  the 
Porto  Rican  Resident  Commissioner  Davila.     The  representatives  of  the 
coffee  trade  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  there  now  is  a  prohi- 
bition against  the  entry  of  green  coffee  into  the  island  because  of 
the  coffee  bean  borer,  and,   therefore,   only  roasted  coffee  could  enter 
the  trade.     They  added  that  not  a  pound  of  roasted  coffee  is  exported 
from  Porto  Rico  and,  further,   that  in  any  event  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  blend  the  im-ported  with  the  native  coffee  in  the  export  trade. 
..."    (Press,  Mar.  29.) 

Women  in  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  tv70  million  married  women  gain- 

Industry      fully  employed  at  present  are  between  20  and  44  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  LcVoor,   in  an  address  at  Washington  yesterday- 
These  figures  are  not  guess  work,  Miss  Anderson  said,  but  facts  as 
found  by  ohe  1920  census.     "It  is  particularly  significant  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  married  women  at  work  outside  their  homes  should  be 
forced  to  leave  their  family  responsibilities  during  the  ye^xs  when 
they  are  m.ost  needed.    Not  so  long  .?go,  the  average  life  of  a  woman  in 
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industry  wa."  atout  live  j-^ecTrs.     It  is  evident  now,  however,  from  all 
the  iniomaLion  we  can  obcain,   that  the  swing  is  towards  an  increasing 
perinanenc/. « * « 


Sectii  on  3 
MIHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Marrch  29 «    Livestock  prices  qrxted.     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  veale.Ts;   Cteers,  good  and  choice,  .$lo«25  to  $15^25;  cows,  good  and 
choice,  $3- ?5  to  $11q25^  heixers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75  to  $13^75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12.-50  to  $lS^50^  feeder  and  stocker  cattle 
eteers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  ;^12r,50:  hogs,  heavy  weight,  medirun 
good  and  choice,  $7»65  to  $8«25;  lights,  medium  to  choice,  $S»75  to 
$8-35;   slaughter  pigs,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $6^25  to  $7.75  (soft 
or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations) . 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:    Lamhs,  good  and  choice,  $16-25  to  $17.35; 
feeding  lamhs,  m.edii2m  to  choice,  $14.50  to  $16.75. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.63  5/8  to  $1.68  5/8.    No .2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,624; 
Kansas  City  $1,68  to  $1.72.    No-2  hard  winter  {120:  protein)  Kansas 
City  $lc49  to  $1.55t-    ITo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  Chicago 
$1.43i  to  $lo45;  Kansas  City  $1.36  to  $1.38.    iTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
98i(,v;  Minneapolis  9o|  to  92i^;  Kansas  City  9C|  to  93.^^.    No. 3  jrellow 
corn  Chicago  99i  to  $1.004;  Minneapolis  94^  to  96i5^;  Kansas  City 
932  to  95-|-(^,    No. 3  white  oats  Chicae-o  58  to  6rJ(j5:  Minnea^polis  do^  to 

May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
6  points  to  19.34^',  and  on  the  Nexv  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  de- 
clined 11  points  to  19^^ .    May  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
declined  11  points,  closing  at  19.08^.     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  5  points  to  19.17^  per 
lb.     On  the  same  da^^  last  season  the  price  stood  at  13, 79^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamerj^  butter  at  llevj  York  rn^ere: 
92  score,  48^;  91  score,  47i(^ ;  90  score,  47i^ . 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  .American  cheese  at  New  York  were 
Plats,  22t  to  23^;   Sir%"le  Daisies,  24  to  24t^ .    Held  cheese  prices; 
Plats,  29  to  50^5;   Single  Daisies,  29  to  29^;;^;  Young  Americas,  51>^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $9-$l3  per  barrel  in 
city  markets*    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  brought  $2.-.o5'-$3  per  100 
pounds  in  the  East  and  sold  at  $2.25-$2.40  f.o-b.  Presque  Isle.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $6^75  in  Chicago.    Louisiana  Klondike  straw- 
herries  mostly  $6  per  24-pint  crate  in  Chicago.    Florida  stock  50(^^-75^ 
quart  basis  in  the  large  city  markets.    Nev/  York  and  mi dwe stern  sacked 
yellow  onions  ranged  $4'-$4.o0  per  100  pounds  in  most  city  markets, 
$3*50'-$4  in  Chicago  and  $4  f  .o.b.  West  Michigan  points.    New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $\'^.50"$9  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $8  f.o.b 
Rochester.     Texas  round  type  cabbage  $3-$3v-75  per  barrel  crate  in 
distributing  centers,  top  of  $3.75-$4,25  in  New  York  City  and  $2-$2.10 
f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.  (Pi^epai'ed  by  3u.  of  iigr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Ursited  Srates  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  iu  its 
economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval  or  disapproval,  for  vie^vs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly 
disclaimed.    The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the  news  of  importance. 
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FSDERAL  FUNDS  Incoir.e  tax  reduction  this  year  may  fall  belov:  $180,000,000 

AITD  IITCCivIE-  TAX  if  Congress  approves  the  Senate  flood  control  plans,  according  to 

tax  experts  of  the  Treasury  TepartiLent.     The  tax  pai/r.ents  for 
March  are  novj  exceeding  the  estimates,  tut  final  returns  may  re- 
duce them  "belo77  the  original  estimiates  by  $4,000,000»     The  returns  of  tex  pa3^ents 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  March  28,  deposited,  in  Federal  Eeserve  Banks,   show  a  fall- 
ing off  of  about  $2,000,000  from  the  receipts  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
custom,  receipts  and  md scellaneous  revenue  returns  are  also  decreasing.     The  final 
returns,   therefore,  m.ay  fall  considerably  beloT:  the  Treasury's  original  estimate 
and  force  Secretary  L'ellon  to  revise  his  estimiate  of  possible  tax  reduction  to  a 
point  considerably  beloT7  $200,000,000.     The  income  tax  receipts  to  Iv'arch  28 
amounted  to  $502,204,514.04,  as  against  $504,554,145.29  to  :.:arch  28,   1927.  The 
custom  receipts  thus  for  this  year  are  $43,265,301.11,  compared  with 
$47,774,277.63  last  year.     The  miscellaneous  internal  receipts  are  $43,657,666.67, 
compared  with  $43,  868,  602 ♦  58  last  year.     The  Treasury  originally  estim:ated  that 
the  s'jrplus  next  year  would  be  $252,000,000,   and  upon  such  a  return  with  expendi- 
tures not  exceeding  the  budget  estimates,  the  Treasury  figured  that  a  tax  re- 
duction of  $225,000,000  might  be  m.ade  with  safety.     Congress,  however,  has  ex- 
ceeded budget  estimates  to  the  point  where  the  Treas'ory  is  of  the  opinion  that  net 
miore  than  $215,000,000  can  be  lopped  off  from  incom.e  taxation.    Even  this  estimate 
is  based  upon  expenditures  already  m.ade.     If  the  appropriations  for  flood  control, 
farm  relief  and  other  m.atters  not  included  in  the  budget  recommendations,  reach 
$50,000,000,  it  is  appai^ent,  experts  say,  that  tax  reduction  can  not  safely  exceed 
$180,000,000.  (Press",  Mar.  31.) 


THE  v\ELCH  BILL  President  Goolidge  understands  that  the  7;elch  bill  to 

raise  the  pay  of  Federal  workers  would  cost  the  G-overnment  about 
$90,000,000  a  year,  it  was  said  at  the  *^ite  House  yesterday. 
Evidently  the  President  obtained  this  estimiate  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  The 
Eouse  civil  service  committee  was  told  Thursda;^^  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had  fixed 
the  cost  at  that  figure.     Three  estimates  have  been  made  now  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  -.Yelch  bill — the  $90,000,000  estimate  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  $68,000,000 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  and  the  $35,000,000  estimate  of  the  national 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees.  (Press,  Mar.  31.) 


RADIO  COIvSvIISSIOxIEHS        The  Senate  yesterday  confirmed  the  nominations  of  the 
COlTFIPIv'ED  following  miembers  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission:  O.E.Caldwell,  of 

New  York;   Sam  Pickard,  of  Kansas;  Harold  A.  LaFount,  of  Utah,  and 
Ira  C,  Hobinson,  of  TTest  Virginia.    These  fo^ar  comma ss loners,  with 
Eugene  0.  Sykes,  miake  up  the  commission,  which,  under  an  act  recently  passed,  is 
continued  for  one  year,   and  then  will  assum.e  the  status  of  a  board  of  review,  with 
actual  administration  of  Federal  radio  affairs  transferred  to  the  Commerce  Lepart- 
ment. (Press,  Mar.  31.) 


Section  3 

Australian               E.V.Wilcox  writes  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  April  of  agri- 
Agriculture    culture  in  Australia-    He  seys,   in  part:   ^In  the  race  to  determine 
who  can  produce  the  largest  n-umoer  of  political  experiments  per  kilo- 
watt hour  Australia  is  running  neck  and  neck  7/ith  the  Russian  Soviets. 
The  States  of  tiis  great  Commonwealth  own  and  operate  the  railways, 
some  of  the  "butcher  shops,  cattle  ranches,  canneries,  restaurants, 
hotels,   fisheries,  produce  agencies  and  street  car  lines.    The  Common- 
wealth Governme.i':  has  taken  a  flier  in  steamships  and  railroads.  The 
Govermient  sti..l  "lolds  title  to  94  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area. 
It  owns  the  teleg.-aph  lines.     It  gives  bonuses  with  one  hand  and 
collects  taxes  with  the  other.     It  compels  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  then  grants  them  an  allowance  for  so  doing.    To  a 
large  extent  it  fixes  prices,  wages  and  house  rents.     It  subsidizes 
-  British  immigrants  to  induce  them  to  come  to  Australia,  gives  them 
the  use  of  farm  land  without  any  advance  payments  on  their  part,  then 
loans  them  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  and 
supplies  these  settlers  with  houses,  horses,  machinery,  cows,  fencing 
and  advice.    But  manaf acturer s  complain  that  wages  are  so  high  as  to 
make  it  quite  im.pos sih] to  compete  with  the  world,  even  from  "behind 
the  constantly  rising  Australian  tariff  wall*    Wages  are  at  frequent 
intervals  adjusted  by  the  cohorts  of  award  to  the  changing  cost  of 
living.     These  awards  are  a  prolific  source  of  industrial  unrest.  No 
one  knows  how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  conducting  his  business.  Wages 
may  be  changed  any  day.    An  application  was  pending  last  October  in 
the  Gtate  of  New  South  Wales  to  double  the  wages  of  workers  on  dairy 
farms,  and  to  prohibit  the  farm.er^s  wife  and  children  fromi  doing  any 
work  on  the  f arm. .Every  cattle  rancher,  dairyman,  wool  grower,  wheat 
farmer,   orchardist,  merchant,  mill  owner,  banker  and  manufacturer  with 
whom  I  talked  emphatically  insisted  that  no  picture  of  Australia  could 
T2e  true  without  featuring  the  c^ppalling  incapacity  and  meddle somicness 
of  recent  State  governments.     On  every  hand  I  was  assured  that  among 
Australians  three  pests— drought ,  rabbits  and  political  tinkers — the 
tinkers  are  by  all  odds  the  worst  " 

British  Pig  An  editorial  in  Coimtry  Life  (London)  for  March  17  ssys;  "It 

Industry      is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  littl'^  v_hange  in  the  numbers  of  pigs  kept  on  farms  during 
the  past  fifty  ye,  rs,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  developments  in  compet- 
ing countries.    Luring  this  same  period  Lenm^ark  has  increased  her  pig 
population  fivefold,  largely  owing  to  the  change  in  farming  policy  in 
that  country. ...  For  the  period  1909-13  the  gi-and  total  annual  imports 
of  pig  meat  into  this  country  were  nearly  8  million  hundredweights,  of 
a  value  of  abDut  23j  million  pounds.     In  1925,     IB^  million  hundred- 
weights of  pig  meat  were  imported,   of  a  value  of  about  6Sh  million 
pounds.     The  position  is  that  the  proportion  of  home-killed  pig  meat 
is  well  under  half  that  of  the  total  supplies  utilized.     It  will  very 
reasonably  be  urged  that  home  production  is  very  closely  associated 
with  profirs,  and  tha-  no  occasion  has  arisen  to  justify  a  fui'ther 
extension  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  financial  success.  General 
disappointment  was  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  fresh  pork  markets 
which  home  and  Irish  producers  captured  when  the  embargo  was  placed  on 
pork  imports  from  the  Continent  nearly  two  years  ago.     It  is,  however, 
the  considered  opinion  of  many  that  some  serious  attempt  should  be 
made  to  put  the  trade  on  a  sure  footing  and  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in 
the  bacon  miarkets,  and  at  last  there  are  indications  of  a  definite 
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move  in  this  direction.    The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  now  announced 
the  constitution  of  the  new  Pig  Industry  Council.     This  council  is 
'to  consider  the  circiomstances  affecting  pig  production  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of  marketing  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  home  m.arket,  and  to  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  home  production  both  of  pork 
and  bacon,'     It  is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that  many  of  the 
troubles  confronting  agriculture  are,  in  part,   the  outcome  of  ineffi- 
cient organization,  and  it  is  just  here  v/here  our  competitors  are  the 
strongest The  acceptance  of  some  definite  grading  scheme  would,  in 
turn,  facilitate  the  formation  of  cooperative  live~pig  marketing  as- 
sociations       It  is  also  possible  to  foresee  the  development  of  advance 
contracts,  in  much  the  same  way  that  milk  producers  contract  ahead  to 
supply  a  full  year' s  milk. ..." 

Cooperative  The  Field  (London)  for  March  15  saysi  "The  Scottish  Milk  Agency 

Marketing    has  proved  its  worth  in  the  coordination  of  Glasgovv's  milk  supplies, 
in  Scotland    and  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  southwest  of  Scotland  are  satisfied 
that  in  it  they  have  found  the  basis  for  a  marketing  organization 
that  will  secure  fair  prices  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  time  and 
money  they  expend  in  their  business,    A  more  recent  development  is  the 
Scottisli  Border  J'armers,  Ltd..., There  is  no  doubt  that  Scots  farmers 
are  on  the  right  lines.    The  selling  side  of  farming  needs  just  as 
thorough  organization  and  systematic  handling  as  the  marketing  of  any 
manufactured  article.     So  long  as  agricultural  marketing  is  piecemeal 
and  haphazard  so  long  will  dealers  and  middlemen  take  the  farmer's 
profit.     There  are  signs  that  the  value  of  business  organization  is 
com.ing  to  be  recognized  by  farmers  in  the  South  also.     Take,  for  in- 
stance,  the  success  of  the  English  Cheddar  Cheesemaker s'  Federation  in 
Somerset,  Dorset  and  Wiltshire.    But  it  is  a  slow  business...." 

Cotton  Marketing     An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March  30  says:  "As 
the  cotton  controversy  advances  in  severity,   it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  issues  at  stake  are  centering  around  what  is  called 
*  delivery.*    Arthur  R.  Marsh,  a  well  known  cotton  operator  of  ITew 
York,  who  has  been  giving  his  views  to  Congress,  has  taken  strong 
ground,  not  only  against  the  idea  of  southern  delivery  in  settlement 
of  trades  undertaken  in  New  York,  but  also  against  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  Boaj'd  of  Trade,  wherein  southern  deliveries  are  made 
against  Chicago  trading.     Thus  is  forced  to  the  front  an  issue  which 
has  been  semi-dormiant  for  a  good  many  years,  although  from  time  to 
time  there  has  been  an  uneasy  restlessness  on  the  part  of  many  factors 
in  the  trade  who  have  feared  some  unexpected  outcome.'    The  Journal  of 
Commerce  has,.. felt  that  southern  delivery  was  one  of  those  easy  and 
apparently  serviceable  remedies  for  recognized  difficulties  or  evils 
which  would  prove  disappointing  and  deceptive.    The  question  is  a 
technical  matter  upon  which  dogmatism  is  out  of  place,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  laymen,    Vihat  is  now  happening  is  the  developm.ent  of  very 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  between  practical  cotton  m.en.    One  such 
cotton  authority  is  invoking  Goverrmient  interference  and  congressional 
participation  in  business.     This  is  a  wrong  attitude  of  mind  and  is 
sure  to  produce  mischief*    Wnat  the  cotton  trade  ought  to  do  is  to 
get  together,  correct  its  own  practices,   so  far  as  they  need  correc- 
tion,  and  present  a  united  front  to  the  com^munity,  resting  secure  upon 
a  code  of  ethics  and  of  business  practice  which  has  been  developed 
along  lines  as  generally  satisfactory  as  may  be.*.." 
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Dairy  Industry  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  March  27  saj^s;  "Work  along 

In  Texas      practical,  progressive  lines  eventually  will  bring  to  the  State  of 
Texas  the  status  of  heing  a  good  dairy  State.    Examples  of  progres- 
siveness  and  confidence  in  the  dairy  industry  are  shown  hy  the  work 
being  conducted  by  the  Southwestern  Dairy  Association.     This  year  is 
to  brir^  the  first  Southwestern  Dairy  Show,  and  it  will  be  held  at 
Dallas,  Oct.  6-22.     In  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  E .F.McIntyre, 
secretary  of  the  association,  he  said:   'The  farmers  of  Texas  are  not 
going  into  the  dairy  business  in  the  form  of  a  boom  but  are  acting 
surely  and  intelligently  in  a  new  industry  which  they  know  has  a  firm 
foundation.    This  is  development  as  it  should  be." 

Research  ^    An  editorial  in  Southern  Rural ist  for  April  1  says:  "It  is  re- 

freshing  in  these  days  of  feverish,  driving  industrialism  to  find  an 
industrial  institution  that  has  discovered  and  that  recognizes  that 
agriculture  is  the  Nation'' s  basic  industry.    The  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  statement  to  the  public  declares  that 
'agricultural  research  is  for  all,'  and  that  'the  residents  of  town 
and  city  iai^e  directly  benefited  by  better  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion.'   Here  is  an  industry  that  has  not  permitted  its  own  selfish 
interest  to  blind  it  to  the  larger  and  more  far-reaching  view.  The 
chamber  statos  that  its  position  grows  out  of  the  fact  »that  between 
one-fourth  and  one- third  of  the  purchasers  of  motor  vehicles  are 
farm^ers,  '  and  that  'the  economic  welfare  of  this  group  becomes  of  im- 
m.ediate  moment  to  industry  as  a  whole  and.  particularly  to  our  own.' 
Moreover,  this  institution  recognizes  that  there  is  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  tho  industrial  set-up  and  the  agricultural  set-up.  Be- 
cause of  concentration  into  very  large  producing  units  with  enormous 
equipment,  labor  and  capital  investment,   the  automobile  industry  as 
w^ell  as  other  types  of  industry  can  have  its  own  departments  of  re- 
search and  does  have.    On  account  of  the  individualistic  nature  of 
agriculture  and  the  fact  that  its  producing  units  are  small  and 
scattered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  agriculture  can 
only  have  adequate  research  'through  the  Government*'     It  is  hearten- 
ing to  those  of  us  in  agriculture  who  understand  this  to  run  across 
a  view  like  this  and  to  be  told  from  a  leader  in  industry  that  'the 
f  arm^er  has  never  needed  this  help  more  than  now.  '    Just  how  broad  a 
field  the  ^.Titer  covers  v/e  do  not  know,  but  we  rather  assume  that  he 
is  speakiLg  more  particularly  of  research  in  the  field  of  production, 
looking  toward  the  increase  of  yields  per  acre  and  improvement  in 
quality.     The  time,  however,  has  come  when  agricultural  research  must 
go  infinitely  further  than  that.... From  the  standpoint  of  research  in 
the  field  of  production  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  allied  institutions  in  the  States  have  done  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work.    Up  to  now  relatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
getting  the  farmer  a  proper  share  of  the  consum.er's  dollar.*.." 

Research  in  An  editorial  in  The  Nor'-;Yest  Parmer  (Winnipeg)  for  March  20 

Canada         says:  "It  has  been  decided  by  the  Federal  Government  that  three 

million  dollars  will  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  research 
institute  to  be  completed  within  the  next  few  years.     Of  this  amount 
three-quarters  of  a  million  is  being  supplied  for  work  during  the 
current  year.     Additional  finances  have  been  voted  for  the  National 
Research  Council,  giving  that  organization  a  total  of  $300,000  for 
this  year,  dui^ing  which  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  get  together 
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a  staff  of  efficient  research  workers.     Several  important  projects 
have  been  suggested  as  requiring  the  attention  of  research  workers. 
There  is  one  project,  however,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  given  much 
attention  publicly  although  we  naturallj^  assume  it  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  leading  officials  for  some  timie,    Y\"e  refer  to  research  work 
in  connection  with  animal  diseases.     It  is  true  that  miuch  good  work 
has  been  done  by  both  Federal  and  Provincial  institutions,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  due  to  several  institutions  being  involved  the  work 
is  somewhat  di sconnected. . . . It  is  our  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  research  station  for  animal  diseases  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  livestock  breeders  of  this  country," 

Section  3 
Miffii{S!i?  qUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  March  30,    Livestock  prices  quoted.     Slaughter  cattle, 

calves  and  vealers:   Steers,  good  and  choice,  $13.25  to  $15»25;  cows, 
good  and  choice,  $8.75  to  $11.25;  heifers,  good  and  choice,  $11*75 
to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $16*50;  feeder  and  s-o 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $12,50;  hogs,  heavy 
weight,  medium,  good  and  choice,  $7*65  to  $8.15;  lights,  medium  to 
choice,  $6e65  to  $8<.35;   slaughter  pigs,  medium  good  and  choice, 
$5,25  to  $7»50;  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lam.bs,  good  and  choice, 
$16.25  to  $17.35;  feeding  lam^bs,  m,edium  to  choice,  $14,50  to  $16*75. 

Grain  prices  quoted;     rTo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^ 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1-61:|  to  $1*66^.     No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.68^;  Kansas  City  $1.68  to  $1.72.    lIo.2  hard  winter  (12|fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1«48|"  to  $1-54^.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.43|  to  $1.45;  Kansas  City  $1.36^  to  $1.38.    No. 3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  99t(^;  Minneapolis  9o4"  to  92^^;  Kansas  City  90i-  to  93^!^. 
No -3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.01  to  $1»04;  Minneapolis  94^  to  96j(^;. 
Kansas  City  93  to  952(^ .     No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  58  to  62^; 
Minneapolis  55  to  57^;  Kansas  City  58i  to  59|-(^ . 

May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
18  points  to  19.16(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
declined  13  points  to  18.87^,    May  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  declined  13  points  to  18.95^,     The  average  price  of  Middling 
spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  21  points  to  18.96^  per 
lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  in  1927  the  price  stood  at  13.71(7^, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65'"$3  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  few  sales  at  $2,40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle, 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  'vThites  $2.10— $2*20  carlot  sales-  in  Chicago; 
$2,05-$2.10  f.o»b»  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $11-$13  per  barrel 
in  a  few  m^arkets.     Florida  pointed  type  cabbage  sold  at  $2-$2.35  per 
l2-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Texas  round  type  $3-$4  per  barrel 
crate  in  terminal  markets;  $2.25  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
points.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  $3,75-$4.50  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  $7. 50'-'$8. 50  per 
barrel  in  leading  city  markets,   top  of  $9  in  Chicago;  cold  storage 
stock  $8  f ♦ o.b.Eochester . 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York;  92 
score,  48^;  91  score,  47|^;  90  score, 47^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  i\merican  cheese  at  New  York 
were;  Flats,  22^  to  23(^ ;   Single  Daisies,  24,;^.    Held  cheese  prices: 
Flats,  29  to  30^;  Single  Daisies,  29  to  29^,^;  Young  i\mericas  31^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr .  Ec  on, ) 
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